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The winter sun lay light and feathery on the school lawns 
and would not be warm for another hour. Amita Choudhury 
leaned wearily back in the office chair that had come with 
the years to be a more than physical support. Mechanically 
her hands moved backwards and forwards over the polished 
wood of its arms. This gave her the sensation of watching a 
wagon shunting gently down a railway siding and it led her 
as railways always did, to the thought of living that was 
now all conscious effort for her. Her breath came more 
sharply each day; each day the sense of straggling deepened. 
She saw concern in the faces of those who worked with 
her, resented the apology in their eyes as they sought her 
advice. Shadows lay dark and heavy about her eyes, her 
shoulders drooped, her breasts, her whole body sagged. 
Yet only a year ago she had seemed fit as accepted things 
are. She was at least for pity unnoticed. 

It was hard now to know where her senses and her vision 
had begun to dim, how that single jutting railway line of 
perception had spread in cancerous growth into a junction 
of lines, continuously competing, merging, diverging with 
the hissing, steaming, growling metallic restlessness that 
paralysed thought. She seemed at once to be a passenger in 
the many rival trains and a woman alone on an empty plat¬ 
form; to see the signals, to feel the dangers without being 
able to profit from the one, avert the other. She was the 
guard, she was the ticket collector; she was the engine 
driver, she was the station master. And, too, she. was an 
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old woman alone on the station platform when all the trains 
had gone by. 

Fifty-eight only, but that is old in India, Amita reflectea 
without self-pity. Deliberately she straightened her shoulders 
as if to reassert will over weakness, sat up, ceased to take 
comfort from the arms of her chair. Sick, weary, Mrs. 
Choudhury was still a person; her chin, her slow-lifting eye¬ 
lids expressed a determination to fight before she went down. 
You could, she believed, fight all things as she had fought 
them these last thirty years and had come to be to her 
teachers and parents and school board, a symbol of con¬ 
stancy and persistence. She would go on fighting but—here 
her hand went automatically to her heart—^things over which 
you had no control got the better of you in the end. Then 
it was a choice between defeat and gallant defeat. 

She would have to consult that doctor after all. She had 
put off doing so for over a year, upheld by the superstition 
common among the dedicated that once you get into the 
clutches of a doctor you do not easily get out of them. The 
Cage of Illness was what she dreaded more than any other 
captivity. To be helpless, at the mercy of experimental 
science with its charts and schedules, needles and tablets. 
She had seen her father go that way before her, and her 
grandfather. What is your medical history, Mrs. Choudhury? 
Heart disease? Sudden heart failure? How long have you 
been doing steady sedentary work? Have you had regular 
holidays? How have you spent them? Ah! working, working 
at a desk? She must face the catechism. There was no way 
out. She would have to submit to the Cage, enter it, be 
trapped, surrender. 

The sunshine spread itself more thickly on the lawns 
outside her window. The wind shook the curtains. As they 
parted, she could see the beauty of trees working free of 
mist, hear the language of flowers as poignantly as ever 
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before in a Delhi winter. She drew her Kashmiri shawl more 
closely about her shoulders, thought how she had never 
wished to pluck flowers for a room, a vase was such a poor 
substitute for the womb of rich brown earth from which they 
sprang. To see them, to feel their fragrance as she moved 
up and down the school corridors and on the lawns, her 
domain for thirty years, this was a kind of loving as well 
as a way of living. But—she felt the familiar stab as she 
thought of flowers, it thrust her back into the metallic jungle 
of roaring trains at a junction. She did not know which way 
to turn, how to stop her ears against the rushing, steaming 
metal fury that set the weight of all trains since the beginning 
of trains upon her. She tried again to focus her mind upon 
the gently shunting wagon and then as the pain slowly lifted, 
to pretend to stand alone upon the platform, closing her 
eyes, hearing the trains go by. Trains and time. Trains and 
speed. For seconds she continued to hear the metal rhythm 
of wheels. What, after all, were trains today? If she could 
not keep up with trains, what would she do if the nightmare 
of noise and steel changed to airports and jets and travel 
in outer space? God, God, she thought in renewed panic, 
help me, I never needed help so badly! 

When you are inclined to panic, her father used to say, 
look at familiar things; touch them; they bring you security. 
So she began to press on the arms of her chair, she looked 
at the map before her of the Indian sub-continent and took 
comfort from its size and persistence. Somewhere, in the 
thousands upon thousands of miles of long barren red or 
white earth, in those jungles and hills and immense stretches 
of beach, somewhere human life and learning would go on 
hand in hand long after she had ceased to have a catch at 
her heart, a sob in her throat. Bricks, battles, schools, 
campaigns were as nothing in the procession of being born, 
growing up, marrying and bearing children, that raised a 
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hundred million to three hundred and, then four hundred 
million—sweet heaven! why worry? 

But—^her mind shuttled back and forth as her father’s 
prescription worked and familiar things stood her on a rock 
against the rushing waters of panic—^but that is just why. 
The size, the immensity did not constitute a stronghold; they 
were the problem. Caution, conservatism, placidity, patience, 
supposedly the highest national virtues, were poor weapons 
against this monster. Immensity began again to move and 
rush but did not now unnerve her, for she was on top of 
the problem. The problem was Numbers. That, and that only, 
was the source of danger. In this school she must solve in 
microcosm what outside in swelling dimension confronted 
Prime Ministers, Lok Sabhas, Universities multiplying as 
madly as schools to deal with defiant, challenging youth that 
demanded its place in the bazaar. 

For ‘sun’ read ‘bazaar’; it read like a printed corrigendum. 
And this intensified the problem. There was a time, not so 
long ago either, at which the children who came to her came 
to be educated. You could argue round it, query this item or 
that, but ultimately she and colleagues in this and other 
schools of India, had been clear that the children of the 
families that sought education were anxious to know. But 
now? That, and other things as well. Or rather, other things 
and that. For to know was not the main point today. It was 
to know in order to earn (and marry) and compel recog¬ 
nition. Not criminal, no, Amita thought, arguing against 
herself for she must be just, but second-rate. 

You’re out-of-date Amita, my girl, she said to herself, feel¬ 
ing younger every moment, you’re out-of-date and that will 
never do for a teacher. Or for a Principal. Least of all, for 
the Head of a Secondary School in a developing country. 
Everyone has always wanted to be educated in order to earn. 
Not everyone, one side of her mind protested, since for 
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thousands it had not in the past been necessary to earn a 
living in a public institution. The most that thousands of 
educated girls had done with their expensive education was 
to become wives of rich husbands, to administer their homes 
with the assistance of a retinue of domestic servants, dis¬ 
pensing food, medicine, charity, coming to be remembered 
for kindness and a sort of local wisdom. But to fight and 
hold your place in the competitive bazaar of India 1963— 
that had not been the fate or the privilege of the hundreds of 
girls who had been at St. Hilary’s. They were, yes and why 
not? ladies. They came of the upper middle class of the 
capital and their fathers and brothers and now their sons, 
were members of the official and the liberal professional class 
that bestrode the city and the country. Many of them were 
admirable. Or were they? Amita thought, blaming herself 
rather than them. Admirable for yesterday, her mind arbi¬ 
trated. For today, beside the point. Today, we needed some¬ 
thing else. To face the numbers, to be able to cope with 
them, you needed a shift as big as an avalanche in your 
mind. Your mind had to be brought up-to-date with that 
earth-moving jolt that a revolution in education implied. 

So her eye travelled with her mind from the map of the 
Indian sub-continent to the books ranged neatly on shelves 
in the two wall book-cases that confronted her. Not coldly 
ranged, though the dust had not been allowed to settle on 
them. This, indeed, had been one of the distinctive features 
of her administration. Books existed to be read, but cleanli¬ 
ness was the watchword of the school and she defied the 
tall-talking educationists who came down periodically from 
the Directorate and even the Ministry of Education, who said 
that there were more important things than cleanliness. If 
they had meant anything profound, she would have let that 
pass. What they really meant was that there wasn’t time to 
think of dirt, one had instead to think of democracy on the 
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march, push children into schools, change statistics to satisfy 
the people’s representatives, and if you couldn’t find the 
brick-and-mortar for schools, count the trees that men sat 
under, teaching. Heaven only knows what! 

Enraged to think of it, she found herself rising, walking in 
long indignant strides up and down her room, peering spas¬ 
modically through her window that gave on to the small 
church lawn, and the other window that showed her the cars, 
cycles, motor-cycle rickshaws and pillar-box-red school buses 
that were beginning to tumble her children into school. 

Soon she would have forgotten the imponderables with 
which her morning had begun. Decline and death. The per¬ 
sistence of life. The urge to know. Space and time. Speed 
and the clock. Speed and the widening vision of life and 
thought and adventure. Speed and the need to be still and 
think. Was there no limit to man’s dream for himself? How 
far would he push the boundaries back? 

All this would fall away as she attended to the daily prac¬ 
tical problem of how Lakshmi would be admitted when her 
school quota was full; how maddeningly-stupid Meenakshi 
would be got through her final in the fifth class where she 
had now stayed for three years and was a menace to children 
and teachers; how Nalini, bright but jumpy, would be cured 
of her fright of Algebra, and Nimmi learn that the magic of 
words must be achieved within the compass of a higher 
secondary syllabus; how Piloo was looking thin, much too 
thin not to be examined for something serious; how the child 
coughed! And Miriam and Lucy and Anna and Hem Kiran 
were not playing enough—the new Sports Mistress was sure 
that a girl who was not alive on the playing field would be 
stale in the classroom. Question? thought Amita parentheti¬ 
cally. She had still the energy to question. 

But these were her daily problems, and others even less 
interesting or, for the matter of that, soluble. How to put a 
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new storey on to her two existing storeys so as to accom¬ 
modate the new physics lab. How to get the two new art 
teachers to see eye to eye when one was a fanatic Santini- 
ketan stylist, the other came from Madras with pronounced 
orthodox views on a traditional style. At this point, like a 
breath of moist air in a Delhi summer a tall, springing Eng¬ 
lish girl with no art school of her own but blissful common 
sense and a delight in colour had blown in and promised 
relief. But, perversely, neither Indian art teacher would listen 
to her—‘Look, how she dresses!’ cried the Bengali shrilly; 
and ‘My, these foreigners!’ snorted the girl from Madras. 
Then, there was the problem of housing the Elementary 
school in a new building, and having electric fans, that were 
in short supply, installed before the summer in the Middle 
School. And putting in statements to the Directorate explain¬ 
ing that she required no aid. Nonsense, said the Directorate, 
it is not natural not to want aid. Then put me down as un¬ 
natural, she said. 

Mrs. Choudhury sighed not for the first time. She smiled 
a little at herself, thinking how to sigh had become almost a 
mannerism. As others from nervousness and worry coughed, 
or shot their hands to their mouths or over their faces or 
merely fiddled with the palaus of their sarees, she sighed. 

It was odd that thinking the whimsical insignificant 
thoughts of women and school-women, so many of which 
are seemingly trivial and foolish, Amita Choudhury never ran 
the risk of losing dignity. It was as natural to her as the 
sound of her voice. About this she had never thought, though 
people who met her for the first time, commented with 
wonder on its beauty and asked did she sing? To which she 
replied, with her usual moderation, yes, a bit. Yet whole 
choirs had been trained by her, she, leading without any 
sense of uniqueness. 

Amita had never been beautiful, but there was about her 
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triangular face with its high cheek bones and large brown 
eyes that broke with suddenness into a smile or that grew 
sad in sympathy with you as you talked to her, an under¬ 
standing that is akin to beauty. You felt constantly that from 
this woman no vulgarity could proceed, though she was cap¬ 
able of anger and strong disappro^^al. She would shout over 
the heads of her eight hundred girls, and shout them into 
position when need be, but she seemed to lose not a whit of 
her stature in so doing. If Mrs. Choudhury had shouted, so 
the school seemed collectively to think, that was how it 
should be. She stalked up and down the corridors; some¬ 
times she took smaller steps, less militant but still on a cam¬ 
paign of order and cleanliness and improvement. For she 
had never been satisfied with her handiwork. In this it was 
thought lay, with her air of serenity, the reason for the total 
acceptance of Amita Choudhury within the world of the 
school. 

There were from time to time teachers who had not liked 
her, but not one who had failed to respect her. Some had 
said recently that she was growing old, but had hastened to 
add, that she herself said so, cutting the ground from under 
her critics’ feet. She listened—that was it—to them all, gave 
them a sense of usefulness, added to their anonymity the 
blessed asset of individuality, raised for them all the plat¬ 
form that helped the youngest among them to achieve autho¬ 
rity. She had grace and wisdom. If her vitality was now on 
the decline, she would be the first to draw her staff into the 
conspiracy, to delegate to them more work, playing upon 
their devotion to her as to the school, striving to communi¬ 
cate her elation in what they had built together, to inject 
them with her passion for betterment as the other face of 
her pride in their common achievement. 

Again, that stabbing pain. Again that flutter, that hot flush, 
that stab. Her hand moved less automatically than before. 
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with distress now towards her heart. It was harder to sit up, 
to straighten her shoulders, to hold her head high in token 
of the school’s achievement. Quite suddenly, the map oppo¬ 
site her lost its lineaments, colours, divisions, telescoped 
significance and became a slate and then a blank screen such 
as precedes the showing of a vital new film. Not over-imagi¬ 
native, Mrs. Choudhury did not wait for the moving finger 
to write what she had kept pressed down in the depths of 
her conscious mind for weeks, night and day. Something that 
was not a symbolic or pictorial pen told her that she could 
no longer put off choosing a successor. Her school board, so 
malleable that it would take any suggestion from this most 
self-exacting of Principals would now require to be led. It 
would have to be told that a change must presently be made. 
The question was who to name as a successor. 

What was the choice, and how wide a range of choice was 
there? If she had had to make a will bequeathing her small 
property, to whom would she leave it, for—and it was as 
well to face it—^the school was a reflection of her own 
orderly, high-spirited, reforming mind. All that she had inhe¬ 
rited from proud and dedicated parents, a college staffed and 
inspired by missionaries in Calcutta, she had given without 
counting the cost to St. Hilary’s. She had never thought of 
her inheritance as something to gloat over as a private pos¬ 
session : that way, inheritances such as hers perished. Every¬ 
thing in them was made sensible, real and enhanced by being 
transmitted in a different and heightened form to those who 
came after. The teaching, the hymns, the life of those who 
had made women such as her for the last century in Indian 
education, all strove to this end: a procession of giving that 
was twice blessed. Without conscious merit, with ordinary 
civility untouched by any sense of heroism or magnanimity, 
she had given of what she had taken. Someone else must 
carry on, but who? 
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The choice must be made from the material she knew. 
Aruna Das, of the same college but eighteen years her junior. 
Well-spoken, sound, calm, conscientious, a natural teacher in 
the traditional way, docile to the guiding hand of Mrs. Chou- 
dhury, she could be counted upon to carry on the Calcutta 
tradition. But Mrs. Choudhury shook her head. Was this good 
enough for the times? Was this good enough for when she 
was no longer here to goad it? For Aruna, the salt of the 
earth in sustaining the work of others, had nothing of her 
own to give. She had grown to her full stature and her sta¬ 
ture was imitative. She would plod on from day to day, turn¬ 
ing out good students; she would cover the courses required 
of her; take good examination results, follow up her girls 
and rejoice in their success, work to build up an Old Stu¬ 
dents’ Association and so insinuate herself into the curricular 
and extra-curricular life of the school that she came to be 
inseparable from it. But in precisely this instinct to merge 
her identity in that of the school, lay the flaw. She would do 
nothing new. She would not even be aware that in some 
vital way, things had changed for India and Delhi and secon- 
daiy schools. Sometimes, she spoke with vague disparage¬ 
ment about the quality of girls they got to be trained today, 
but more often she commented on the resemblance that 
Lalita bore to her mother Sushila, Mary to her mother Mar¬ 
garet, Zia to her mother Zarina, Kiren to her mother Amrit 
Kaur, Piloo to her mother Roshan. The new disorders, the 
babel of language, the mounting chaos wrought by the rush¬ 
ing numbers of those who would not be denied education any 
longer—of this, she seemed hardly aware. How then would 
she achieve th6 energy and the daring that leadership in this 
new India demanded? 

Now Sarita Khanolkar had these qualities and—a great 
deal else that was not so valuable. To offset Aruna’s caution 
Sarita had inspired, audacious, independent ideas and vita- 
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lity. Where Aruna paused to consider the effect of her actions 
and their propriety—for this was a strong point with her 
always—Santa dashed into the thick of battle, making her 
own laws, never stopping to await or test reaction. Abound¬ 
ing self-confidence had made Sarita bold. Strange girl! Mrs. 
Choudhury thought, lighting up as all did who liked Sarita, 
and it was hard to know her as she was, and not like her. 
At the Judgment Seat that made Miss Das’s conscience and 
law of daily life, doubtless Sarita would do—or would she?— 
less well. Proceeding upon the doubtful premise that it was 
better to make a mistake than to make nothing, Sarita flew, 
whisked, circled, dashed, where others walked and faltered. 
She was not conscious of being more dogmatic than the next 
woman or teacher: she merely wanted to have her way and 
to get it as quickly as possible because there was no better 
way. Impatient with the wordy volumes in which patience 
was preached in her country, irreverent of reverence, she 
swept girls off their feet and young people weaker than her¬ 
self by the sheer passionate momentum with which she 
lived, thought, worked, moved. She was an inspired tea¬ 
cher. Mechanically, she thrust aside the orthodox tried-out 
methods, said today that a new day needed a new method. 

It was a tonic to have a few minutes of Sarita after a big 
dose of Miss Das. But that was not a great tribute, Mrs. 
Choudhury recognised dryly. For Sarita was an elexir to be 
taken only in small quantities. It was easy for anyone as 
placid as herself, thought Amita, to fault Sarita Khanolkar. 
Before a penetrating eye and mind, Sarita’s theories, her 
exuberance, her whirlwind vitality dwindled in a flash into 
blundering immaturity. One wanted to think and Sarita was 
intelligent enough to understand; What a clever child! And 
so, though she shook you in the first minute or so of her 
impact, she did not win your confidence. Something impor¬ 
tant was lacking in this brilliant and generous girl, for with 
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her total lack of caution went a total lack of triviality. Her 
canvas was large, she painted ideas; she painted plans, and 
fit human beings into both till one day she got to see that 
they were larger or smaller or sharper or less honest than 
she had imagined. Then, she blamed herself, not them, but 
she continued to make the same mistake again and again; 
every new case was so new as to be seemingly untypical. 

How much there was in Sarita that Mrs. Choudhury would 
have wished to give the school! Born of a wealthy family, 
Sarita had gone up to Oxford, had taken a good second and 
then returned to India where she had without much diffi¬ 
culty made the grade at a Union Public Service interview, 
and been appointed to a first grade post. She served for two 
years. Storming out of her office one day less because of the 
proverbial temperamental difference, than because she knew 
that she hated for good the anonymity of secretarial work 
(that she recognised as a way to do things, not a way to 
learn or know more, to grow in wisdom or good sense) she 
said that she wanted only one thing, and that to teach. 

She never made a wiser analysis. She was perhaps better 
qualified to teach at a college than a school; girls such as she, 
were apt to be tempted by the superior status in India of 
the University over the secondary school. But Sarita decided 
that she wished to teach English and History in a secondary 
school. The latter, she was qualified with her Oxford degree 
to teach, but since the Directorate obtusely contended that 
she must have a degree in English Literature to teach Eng¬ 
lish at secondary level, she returned to an Indian university, 
choosing Delhi for convenience, took a first in English, then 
repaired to a training college, took an M.Ed. there, and 
finally sailed into a school under colours that impressed even 
the worst sticklers in the Directorate of Education. 

She was all right—on paper. But perversely they had little 
respect for people like Mrs. Khanolkar. Unsettled, they said, 
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and wrote her off. To give up a first grade appointment at 
twice the salary in government service in order to teach in a 
private secondary school, she must be mad. But Sarita was 
quite sure, and Mrs. Choudhury was equally sure, that it was 
the least mad thing that Sarita had ever done. Once in the 
school that Mrs. Choudhury’s genius had made for the 
intelligent and forward-looking, she was entirely happy. A 
born teacher for the superior child whom she unearthed from 
below layers of respectability, conventionality, mediocrity, 
woodenness, shyness, self-consciousness, she sought always to 
make the good sensational. For the dull, she could do less. 
Indeed, thought Amita sadly, she could do nothing, for their 
minds seemed never to meet. And in this, Mrs. Choudhury 
recognised that Aruna Das was superior to Sarita, for Aruna, 
who was also a valued teacher, sought out the backward for 
help, did not judge herself to have done her work if the 
slowest girl in her class had not understood. And Aruna took 
better results at examinations, though she took fewer distinc¬ 
tions. 

What a strange contrast the two women presented! One 
all earth and water, the other all fire and air. And the ele¬ 
ments, Mrs. Choudhury thought sagely, must in teachers be 
evenly distributed or the choice lies between stagnation and 
chaos. 

Again she rose and paced her room, mechanically scan¬ 
ning the pictures, the wall-bookcases, the desk with its para¬ 
phernalia, the old sofa for visitors, the worn chairs. It was 
good to have these old things about her; she was unashamed 
of their oldness, felt that they gave a flavour of usefulness to 
the school, she would not for anything have one of these 
new tall, long glass-and-chromium buildings with steel and 
plastic furniture to match that were boastfully trotted out to 
prove that this headmaster, that headmistress had done some¬ 
thing new for Indian education. Brick-and-mortar, yes, who 
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denied that they were the first step to a school of any kind? 
But when brick-and-mortar blew themselves out to a bubble 
of glass-and-chromium, necessarily, so it seemed, other and 
more important things were overlooked or forever excluded. 
Some of the teachers she had seen at these glass-and-chro¬ 
mium schools frightened her by their impersonal hardness. 
They seemed not to care about children at all. They earned 
larger salaries than did her own teachers. They said that 
children were all right when kept in their place. They had 
gala School Days, when political notables were invited to 
congratulate the Principal on the staggering work he had 
done. Certainly, it was staggering to put up a handsome new 
building anywhere in land-starved Delhi these days. But the 
quiet, almost subterranean work that transformed brick-and- 
mortar and, perhaps, even glass-and-chromium into a school 
where children learnt to read and write and work and live 
together; where personal and then group relations took 
strange and as yet half-understood forms; where she and her 
teachers had only just begun to perceive that education has 
no dogmas unless it be that a teacher must be always learn¬ 
ing, questioning, re-asking the questions that she asked yes¬ 
terday in another way, meeting the new experience with an 
open mind and unhurt feelings when people said she was 
out-of-date; this something to be accomplished in repose was 
so easily lost by those who had glass-and-chromium for the 
God upon their mantelpiece and a trumpet at the gate of 
the school. 

There was a knock at the side door. Mrs. Choudhury said 
mechanically, as she stood facing the window that gave on 
to the church lawn (the sun stole up the steeple): “Come 
in”, and went on studying the sun and the church and the 
lawn and thinking that this was how life went on and from 
you imperceptibly. 

“Pm sorry to bother you so early, Mrs. Choudhury”. 
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Amita turned, her face easing. It was what sometimes hap¬ 
pened when this junior member of her staff came in. Miss 
Krishnan paused. “I hope you’re feeling better”, she said 
gently. 

“I’m better, thank you”, said Amita, seating herself at her 
desk. 

“I’ve got something to discuss with you, and I thought it 
would be easier if we got it over before the rush started”. 

Mrs. Choudhury nodded. This was a girl of few words, 
she did not trouble you unless she must. 

“There’s a child in the sixth class who is well above the 
rest and should, 1 think, be given a trial in the seventh. 
I know we should have spotted this earlier—she’s evidently 
bright and keen, and putting her up now won’t, I think, go 
to her head. I wanted to be sure, though, that she was an 
all-rounder. I’ve spoken to her other teachers about her. 
Apparently each of them was waiting for the other to suggest 
something of the kind”. 

Malati Krishnan smiled a slow, thoughtful smile. She was 
not like Sarita, radiant, brilliant, disturbing; instead, she 
brought with her contemplativeness, that was good for Mrs. 
Choudhury in her present mood. Encouraged, the older 
woman said: 

“Yes, that often happens. Who is this child?” 

“Nimmi Matthew”. 

“Ah, yes”. To herself, Mrs. Choudhury thought, now 
Aruna would have said quite automatically, what else can 
you expect of Anna Matthew’s daughter? Anna was brilliant 
always. 

Malati Krishnan seemed to have little of the automatic 
confidence of Miss Das in genes; she had too often been dis¬ 
appointed in the progeny of brilliant old students, 

“The child is original” she went on, “but that’s not all. 
There are other unexpected children at this stage, and to 



push them up is sometimes a bad thing; they get arrested. 
Some queer spring in them goes dead, if you see what I 
mean”. 

“I do, I do, indeed”, said Mrs. Choudhury. 

“But Nimmi is, I think, so absorbed in what she’s doing 
that she’s not particularly bent on scoring off others. Compe¬ 
titive within reason, but unlike most other children, she com¬ 
petes with herself, and that’s always a good sign”. 

“If she doesn’t ignore others”, said Mrs. Choudhury. 

“Yes, I see what you mean”, Malati was not so possessed 
by her own devil, that she did not sense the note of caution. 
Mrs. Choudhury got the point quickly; her response was 
always conditioned by the variety of her experience. 

“You mean”, Malati Krishnan went on, “you mean that 
she may grow too introvert, bother too little about those 
around her because she is so, so—” she hesitated from good 
sense rather than good taste to use the word “superior” and 
settled instead for “different”. 

Mrs. Choudhury nodded. “I’m sometimes a little afraid of 
geniuses”, she said smiling. 

Malati smiled too and went on. Mrs. Choudhury thought: 
This girl has ideas of her own, she will listen to what I say, 
consider it and then go her own way. Yet I can’t help watch¬ 
ing her. She inspires—what is it? that so few people do at 
her age, for she can’t be more than thirty-two or three, faith? 

But Malati, apparently unaware of what was going on in 
her Head’s mind, said: “I wouldn’t describe Nimmi as a 
genius, not a bit. She’s just a very, very bright child, with a 
line of her own that should, I think, be encouraged. She’s 
much too nice a person to trample upon or ignore others. 
The point is, as I see it, that we’re holding her back in the 
sixth, and depressing the others by showing them too often 
and too clearly the difference between her and them. It will 
be good for everyone if she moves on and up”. 
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“I’d like to see the child, with you preferably, this morn¬ 
ing. And I’d like to have a word with her other teachers— 
perhaps all of you could come to me together at eleven 
today? 

“Yes, yes, indeed”, said Miss Krishnan, “I’ll tell the 
others. And Nimmi”. 

She rose to go, but Mrs. Choudhury gently waved her back 
into her chair. 

“Tell me a little about yourself that I don’t already know”, 
she said. 

Malati flushed slightly, and Amita thought: she’s not 
pretty, no! but her skin is lovely, softly brown with a tinge 
of pink, healthy, and her eyes are clever and kind—a rare 
combination. And her hair, of course, is what it should be, 
a crowning glory. She wears jasmine in it—why don’t all 
South Indian girls do as their grandmothers did? She speaks 
beautiful English. I should have got to know her family 
better. She’s been with us, how long? 

“How long have you been with us, Malati”? she said 
aloud. 

It was the first time in three years that Mrs. Choudhury 
had used Miss Krishnan’s Christian name. Malati was 
vaguely touched, as she replied: 

“About three years. I’m rather young—that is”, she said 
smiling slightly “in service”. 

“But, of course, you’ve taught elsewhere for about seven 
years, haven’t you? So that makes ten years in all. You’re 
not young in experience, my dear”, 

Malati Krishnan continued to look sympathetic, but she 
never quite lost that tilt of head that meant that she intended 
to do as she thought best. There was in it no arrogance, only 
a vast reaching independence, a craving for the exercise of 
her own judgment, because there was nothing as good by 
which to steer her course. 
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“1 feel somehow that one is always young in teaching”, she 
said after a pause. 

“Yes, yes, each day brings an experience so new that it 
seems to turn a leaf—^is that what you mean?” 

“Something like that—but you put it better than I meant 
or did—1 have a feeling—it’s only a feeling—that when 
we’ve done with our teaching lives, we shall feel that we’ve 
only touched the fringe, and that we may have been touch¬ 
ing the wrong fringe all the time.” 

Mrs. Choudhury nodded. 

“The big thing is to go on feeling your way, listening 
always to others but acting as you think best”, said Malati 
more quickly. “The children are so often better guides 
than—” she paused and perhaps out of consideration for 
Mrs. Choudhury eventually said, “others”. 

Amita knew with vague uneasiness that she had meant by 
“others” colleagues older than oneself. Only good breeding 
had prevented her saying so. 

The school bell rang. Malati rose, straight as an arrow. 
She was wearing a thick dark blue South Indian saree with a 
rcd-and-gold border. The dark blue with red-and-gold border 
over her shoulder became suddenly by one of those tricks of 
eye and imagination a fantasy ribbon of merit. Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury thought: I wonder, I wonder now what it is I am 
really thinking? Then the thought, wispish, vague and soft as 
a cloud floated away, bearing with it the speck of wisdom 
small, elusive, that she would seek for many months. But in 
it, for a miraculous moment she had been Malati Krishnan 
as a spirit answering an as yet unformed question. 

In the meanwhile, the school bell clanged and clanged and 
clanged. There was a rush of feet, a rush of girl-voices and 
the school day enveloped Amita Choudhury as it had these 
last thirty years. More cheerful now, she moved into St. 
Hilary’s Assembly Hall to begin the day’s work. 
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Miss Das sang the hymn as she had always sung it, cor¬ 
rectly, without elation, with confidence. It provided, though 
she did not know it, the sub-structure of her working day. 
This, with so much else, she had inherited from the mis¬ 
sionary school and college in Calcutta that had formed the 
lines of her mind and life. To it, she would always return in 
thought to draw succour. From it, she would always come 
back as if with pitcher replenished to fill the minds of her 
students. For that was the view that Aruna Das, just turned 
forty and not ashamed to be forty, though she disliked fill¬ 
ing in her age on the forms that were constantly presented 
to her for this purpose, took of the business of teaching. 

Miss Das was not given to strong protest. Essentially an 
obstinate woman whose strength lay in her sense of purpose, 
her form of expressing iUwas in inarticulate resistance. Her 
mind never took it upon itself to describe as nonsense much 
that she heard from progressive young women like Sarita 
Khanolkar, of what schools should do in these radical days. 
It merely glided over them as modes of thinking that have 
little relevance for the business of day-to-day teaching in a 
secondary school in India. 

It was some time now since anyone had invited Miss Das 
to participate in a teachers’ seminar and to offer in a tablet 
of wisdom her own experience to those younger and less wise 
than herself. She did not miss the invitation; she had always 
felt that this activity was a waste of time. Each one learnt 
for herself, and the organised effort to exchange experience 
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was misguided because superfluous. If others got something 
out of seminars, she couldn’t help it. She had too much to 
do keeping up with her normal time-table which was heavy, 
for Miss Das taught for twenty-eight periods of forty-five 
minutes each a week, and corrected nothing less than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty exercise books in the same time. She was apt 
in consequence to be not impatient, for that would never do 
in a teacher, but resistant to people who constantly sug¬ 
gested the need for in-service refreshing. To what end? Her 
mind skirted the question, preferring to let her altitude of 
unresponsiveness proclaim her unfaltering answer. 

Yet, if it be thought that Miss Das was a stronghold of 
obstinacy and no more, this is a misconception. She held 
strongly by what she had been taught. Most of her experi¬ 
ence confirmed her in the knowledge that what she had 
was a heritage worth guarding with her life. In her twenty 
years of service as a teacher in a secondary school, five 
years in her beloved Calcutta, fifteen years at St. Hilary’s, 
she had known all kinds and conditions of teacher and 
student. What she saw sometimes shook her fortress of 
silence; she rarely condemned in words, though she often 
did in marks. She looked, perhaps not consciously, but 
with unnerving instinct for the normal child whom she was 
here to educate. She disliked frills and fantasies in education, 
and instinctively withdrew when education got to be theo¬ 
retical or hypothetical, abstract, or of remote applicability. 
To teach was, she so often used the parallel unconsciously, 
to fill an empty pitcher. The child came to you, not quite 
like a slate, for that was what one automatically wrote on, 
but with a mind of certain size and form, howbeit empty, 
into this the teacher poured her wisdom and experience. 
Within this vessel, character was formed. The pitcher being 
what it was (it had already been partially formed by here¬ 
dity) she could do no more than a teacher can, which is to 



fill it with the right thoughts and feelings and to stretch the 
pitcher, as formed, to its healthiest limits. More, she did not 
believe that she or anyone else could do. More, it would be 
presumptuous to think that a teacher could do. The poten¬ 
tialities of her world were bounded by her faith, as by an 
enveloping strength that taught every woman that she must 
move within appointed limits, and that to seek to thrust the 
boundaries back was in some audacious way to defy a law 
of Nature. 

Perhaps all this did not spell itself out so definitely in 
Miss Das’s mind, for she was not an articulate woman. Her 
conduct, rather than her power of analysis, in effect implied 
this. She was not unhappy; far from it, but it would have 
been nearer the truth to describe her as contented, placid 
rather than responsive, serene within the limits in which her 
faith operated. If she had ever been accused of pessimism, 
she would have been truly troubled. For she regarded her¬ 
self, when she thought of it at all, as a woman of faith and, 
therefore, of hope. Charity, she never fully understood. 

From where Miss Das was this morning, a little below Mrs. 
Choudhury on the platform that divided staff from students, 
she could look contentedly before her on the row upon row 
of girls all singing the hymn irrespective of whether they 
were Christians, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs or Parsees. This 
always gave her joy of the quiet kind to which she was 
addicted, exuberance in others expressing itself in her by 
tranquil joy. She had been present at assemblies every morn¬ 
ing of the last fifteen years in which she had liked looking 
at the children before her all in uniform, yet different in the 
tilt of the head, the neatness of clothes and hair, the care or 
the carelessness with which skirt and blouse, salwar, camise 
and dapatta were worn. 

Aruna Das held by individual differences. She was known 
to remember her girls sometimes better than Mrs. Chou- 
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dhury, whose memory was growing dim, and Old Students 
wrote to her to tell her that tht'y had had a fiftli baby, had 
gone overseas or been transferred from Cape Comorin to 
Kashmir, Orissa to Jullunder, Bengal to Kerala. All of this, 
today, yesterday made the texture of her life and confirmed 
her purpose as she went, always neat and prim, not a hair 
out of place, to class after class, on time as the bell rang. 

“It can’t be eleven yet”, Angeli Mehta was known to cry, 
“Miss Das is not here”. And no one even laughed, for the 
implication was commonly seen and commonly accepted. In 
such matters as punctuality Miss Das had nothing to learn. 

There were other things, more important things some 
would have said, in which Aruna Das had elements of great¬ 
ness not so frequently seen in the bright young things that, 
for want of anything better to do, drifted into education 
today, marking time till they could make a suitable match, 
then marrying and deserting for good the classroom that was 
Miss Das’s natural habitat. She was what in India passes for 
the born teacher. Perhaps it would be truer to call her the 
natural teacher, for Aruna Das had never considered being 
anything but a teacher. Just where this early sense of pur¬ 
pose had come from, she would never know. Perhaps from 
the Anglican nuns who had formed her and instilled into her 
some of their own magnificent gift for giving. 

Always rather afraid of her mother, who to her had never 
been anything but a mother (for Mrs. Das had married her 
husband young and dominated the household of three child¬ 
ren, two sons and Aruna, with the weight of the traditional 
matriarch) Miss Das knew that her life was divided today 
between her mother and the school. Though her purpose 
never flagged, her ambition sometimes did, and when that 
line of decision wavered, Mrs. Das was always at hand to 
steady it, dig deep into her consciousness and represent it as 
a pathway of destiny. Her last vacation in Calcutta had been 



for her a not altogether happy time but she had come back 
curiously uplifted. They had got into a heart-searching con¬ 
versation, her mother and she, and— 

“IVe heard that Mrs. Choudhury is not well, that she’s 
thinking of retiring”, said Mrs. Das. 

“She has not been well”, said Aruna hoping to be let off 
further questioning. 

“She’s no longer young”, said Mrs. Das in the plaintive 
voice that she adopted when problems must be systemati¬ 
cally investigated. She spoke Bengali, eschewing English 
when she wanted to get to the bottom of intimate things. 

Aruna loved her mother but did not love her manner of 
investigation. 

“She has great strength of purpose, Mother. She will go 
on for some time”. 

“And let the school go down?” Mrs. Das queried rather 
bcllicosely and almost as if her daughter had taken sides 
against her. 

“It’s not going down. It’s all right”, said Aruna quietly. 
She had found by long experience that the non-commital 
reply had the double virtue of warding off wrath and acting 
as a damper on curiosity. But Mrs. Das had made up her 
mind and mentally cowering before it, Aruna began to pre¬ 
pare herself for the inevitable. 

“Why should a woman go on after 55? They retire people 
in all government offices at 55”, said Mrs. Das. 

It was too difficult to explain that even in government 
offices retirement age had now been extended for the fit to 
58, that educational institutions were not ordered like gov¬ 
ernment offices, that where anyone had won the confidence 
of her management to the degree to which Mrs. Choudhury 
had, she was apt to be regarded as indispensable because 
unique. 
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She said: “Mrs. Choudhury has not expressed the wish to 
retire yet”. 

“And will she ever?” asked Mrs. Das more truculently 
than was her way, and answered herself: “Never, never till 
you assert yourself”. She spoke quietly but with a note of 
prophesy. 

The cat, if there had ever been one, was out of the bag. 
Mrs. Das’s nicely scheming mind had been at work on 
Aruna’s future and had reckoned that at the first sign of 
weakness in Mrs. Choudhury she must jump in howbeit insi¬ 
nuatingly to secure the headship for her own daughter. 

For all her inarticulateness, Miss Das could hold her own 
with any other Indian in the power to analyse. She some¬ 
times wondered why it should give her mother so much com¬ 
fort to seek a status for her daughter that she could not her¬ 
self ever have had, since she had married young, borne her 
husband three children, and then proceeded in the manner of 
the classic matriarch to rule all four of them with a rod of 
iron. Their father, a weak and kindly man, who would do 
much for peace, lived less than his allotted span and was 
mercifully for him gathered to his fathers. The sons, more 
exacting in their generation, married early and fled with 
wives who, though they had no other marked virtue, were 
noticeably yielding. Their laughter rippled when their hus¬ 
bands made cheap joke about their mother. They yielded 
on all unimportant things for years till the proclaimed habit 
of yielding convinced their not very profound husbands 
that they were docile to the point of death. Then they began 
to assert themselves, making up for their assumed docility 
by running their houses within the competence of house¬ 
wives much as they pleased, but continuing to conceal their 
power from their husbands. 

To Aruna had fallen the legacy of Mrs. Das, more dicta¬ 
torial, less discrete in the use of power as she grew older, 
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and seeking through the one child who remained devotedly 
her own, the vicarious triumph that she had been denied by 
early marriage and the early death or dereliction of husband 
and sons. In Aruna, Mrs. Das saw womanhood frustrated in 
the use of power. In Aruna, she saw a victim of injustice, 
dedication unrewarded and a serenity that in her better 
moments touched her, but more generally provoked her to 
anger. She loved her daughter—the girl was gentle and true 
as her sons were not. She was competent, reliable, honest 
and, in her old-fashioned way, attractive. She did not insist 
upon her professional rights, as Mrs. Das would have had 
her do, but it was possible to touch deep in her a rooted 
sense of indebtedness. If Mrs. Das played on this, Aruna 
might in time be brought to see that she had been denied her 
birthright by people who should have known better. 

“Moni”, said Mrs. Das altering her tone to suit this new 
mood of persuasion, and still speaking Bengali, “No one 
admires your selflessness more than I do. You are the joy 
of my old age. And to your school, there is no one more 
loyal, more dedicated than you. This, Mrs. Choudhury 
knows, she has even written to me many times of it. She 
also knows that you are not pushing as these modern girls 
are, that you have been brought up in a good family in 
which dignity is the first thing. But she should not allow you 
to be overlooked for all these flaunting young women who 
come from Oxford and Cambridge and other places in Vila- 
yat that are not suitable for us in India today. High-flown 
talk and cosmetics and dancing, and where do we go and 
where do our schools go? Unless you remind Mrs. Choii- 
dhury gently, in your own way, your case may be overlooked. 

I will feel hurt, very hurt if that happens. 

She spoke quietly and for her with considered restraint. 
Comic as this discourse might seem to her sons and her 
daughters-in-law, it achieved with Aruna exactly what it had 
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been designed to achieve, an awareness of the school’s indebt¬ 
edness to her. Honest to the conscious core of her, Miss Das 
bethought her of her fifteen years of untiring service to St. 
Hilary’s. To her, as to hundreds of the girls who had passed 
through her competent hands, the school was unthinkable 
without her. To see it so argued no vanity, no self-impor¬ 
tance, only the recognition of a daily fact. She was part of 
the atmosphere of St. Hilary’s, and some time this ability to 
identify herself with the school and its abiding interest, must 
be recognised. 

She said with more spirit than before: “I think you are 
right, Mother. I will speak to Mrs. Choudhury at the right 
time”. And with that Mrs. Das had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that she had gone as far as it was expedient to go. 

With a guilty start that happily no one detected, Miss Das 
came back to the Assembly at St. Hilary’s of which she was 
an immediate part. The last lines of the hymn were being 
sung: 


“And better are these treasures 
To offer to our King 
Than richest gifts without them 
Yet these a child may bring.” 

She joined in more fervently, she had been singing mechani¬ 
cally as she went over the past in her thoughts. But it was a 
pity, she now felt, that one’s mind wandered when the hymn 
was so beautiful, so true. For Aruna Das who was never to 
have a child, loved children. 

Five minutes later she was taking a class in Arithmetic. 
Lower Maths, they called it, for these were the children who, 
recognising their weakness in Mathematics, opted for the 
Home Science Group in the Higher Secondary, and would 
now require to satisfy their examiners only in one fairly 
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simple Arithmetic paper. Miss Das had placed in the front 
row all those whose work she felt it necessary to supervise 
directly. She looked at the row calmly. There they all were— 
Lalita, Zohra, Shireen, Savindar, Miriam. There was nothing 
to indicate that these children were not as bright as the 
Maths girls who had gone upstairs to be tutored by Miss 
Christian. But they seemed unable to work up any interest 
in a number or a symbol and so she must drill them willy- 
nilly in the techniques. Not for her to teach an abstract 
logical process, nor did the front row ever stop to ask why. 
Sometimes, a hand from the back shot up. 

“Please Miss Das, what is the use of Practice when it is 
so easy to use Simple Proportion?” 

“When you deal with simple people in the bazaar, you 
will see the use”, said Miss Das imperturbably. She had her¬ 
self often wondered why Practice was still included in the 
higher secondary curriculum. When the girls were house¬ 
keepers dealing with illiterate cooks, they might find that all 
totting-up of expenditure on vegetables and eggs and milk 
was done this way. Indeed, some of them might find Prac¬ 
tice a quicker way to work than straight multiplication. As 
swiftly as she could, she worked out a sum on the black¬ 
board, and said: “Lucy, you try to do the sum by simple pro¬ 
portion and let’s see who works it more quickly”. 

Thus fired, Lucy tried but was no match for the seasoned 
Miss Das. 

Lucy was a bright enough child with words, but Miss Das 
had her answer ready a whole minute before Lucy, and hers 
was right. Lucy’s with much striving was wrong. “I give up”, 
said Lucy smiling. 

“Ah! but you mustn’t”, cried Miss Das, smiling too. So, 
gently she carried the children with her. 

“Lalita, that’s the third time you’ve yawned this morning. 
Are you sleepy, and if so, why so early in the day?” 
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“No, Miss Das, but Practice is awfully boring”. 

I must try to show them that Arithmetic is the least boring 
subject in the time-table, thought Aruna fervently. How 
badly these children have been trained! But it’s no use com¬ 
plaining. They are as they are, and if I can’t make them 
better, it’s my fault. She sought to stir the devil of compe¬ 
tition amongst them. 

“We’ll do a little mental work”, she said; she always 
resorted to mental Arithmetic when the girls seemed more 
dull than usual and it generally worked, though the front 
row did nothing to contribute to the group’s liveliness. 

“Zohra, you must come to me after school today. I’ll set 
you special work in Simple Interest for the weekend. It’s 
really very easy once you grasp it”. 

“Yes, Miss Das. Thank you. Miss Das”, said Zohra 
genuinely anxious to catch up on her sums and appease an 
angry father at home. 

“And Savinder”, said Miss Das, “you still don’t under¬ 
stand Average, at least not the harder Average sums. I’ve 
given you. I’ll explain. Come to me at Recess tomorrow”. 

“Yes, Miss Das” said Savinder slowly. She would much 
rather have spent the time on the playground where she had 
a reputation to defend. 

Not till Miss Das had gone the round of those whom 
Sarita Khanolkar was given to calling cynically the “subs” 
(for subnormal) did Miss Das leave. When she was about to 
go, the children stood up mechanically, then sat down and 
went on with their work. * 

They gave a start as Mrs. Khanolkar came in with a 
rush: 

“Goodness, what industry!” cried Sarita and they all look¬ 
ed up and laughed. Interest and warmth came rushing into 
their young faces. Mrs. Khanolkar was like a highly-spiced 
sherbet; she went to the head. The children knew that they 
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had to be on their toes with her. She had little sympathy 
with laggards. “Wake up!” she cried mercilessly. “Hallo!” 
she ridiculed Miriam. “Had a nice sleep?” “No, no, no,” she 
stormed, “it won’t do, and I won’t have it”. Then, when she 
seemed really angry, she would say something screamingly 
funny about herself, and all of them would laugh together. 

Yet Zohra, Lalita, Savindcr and Miriam felt safer with 
Miss Das. She didn’t jump them so, make them a persistent 
bundle of nerves. She was quiet; some time, they felt sure, 
they would improve, understand Simple Interest and Prac¬ 
tice, and Average and things more difficult. For Miss Das, 
they recognised, had infinite patience. As for Mrs. Khanolkar! 
they shook their poor heads; they put both hands to their 
mouths and giggled. They had no words to describe the 
whirlwind that Sarita Khanolkar was. She was a little like a 
circus, but with her, they admitted when made to, there was 
never a dull moment. 
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“Damn!” said Sarita when the milk boiled over. 

“What now?” asked her husband, Satish Khanolkar, as, 
stretched out in an easy chair, his feet on a morah, he looked 
up from The Hindustan Times Weekly. 

‘“The milk’s boiled over”. 

“I don’t believe you’re ever going to be a triumph as a 
housewife”, said Satish. 

“Easy as shelling peas”, said his wife. 

“Boiling over’s easy”, he conceded. 

“It’s got to happen once in a while. Which would you 
rather do, read Dorothy Brewster on Virginia Woolf or 
watch milk boil for Satish Khanolkar?” 

“The latter”, said that gentleman. 

“Well, this is not the first milk that’s ever been spilt while 
a woman was improving herself”, said Sarita mopping up 
the mess. “This government milk is much too creamy”, she 
added. 

“Meaning that there’s more to mop up?” 

“That, and it makes you fat”. 

“You, too”. 

“Me, too. It’s not good for either of us—it would be 
horrible if people jumped to the conclusion that we were 
growing prosperous. What with you in this sleek T.A.S.—” 

“And you walking out on a job in the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation”. 

Suddenly Sarita flung up her now-free hands, and fell back 
into the strongest chair in the room. She spread out her 
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slippered feet, made circles in the air with them, then 
brought them down with a bang on the floor. 

“Sometimes”, she said affecting a confidential tone, for 
her voice was normally loud and resonant, “sometimes I 
think we were born with our phulkas buttered”. 

“Mixed idioms are as foul as mixed cultures”, contributed 
her husband returning to The Hindustan Times Weekly, 

“There’s nothing mixed about a buttered phulkas 

“Except that one never butters a phulka at all. A phulka 
isn’t quite bread, as you should know after a residence of 
six years in the backward north”. 

“One up”, said Sarita gaily. “I say”, said she, “d’you 
think people thought my leaving the Ministry just theatre?” 

“I have heard it said”, said Satish with some amusement. 

“Oh those!” said Sarita waving away an imaginary army 
of her husband’s colleagues, “they’d do anything for secu¬ 
rity.” 

Satish said: “It’s not good enough, Sarita, this campaign, 
spoken and unspoken, that you keep up against security and 
clerkdom. It was all right for Oxford; you see, neither of us 
had to give a damn about money there. Your father, my 
mother were underwriting us. But no one objected to my sit¬ 
ting for the I.A.S. So it is to be presumed, as I said in my 
last note on a beastly Finance file, it is to be presumed that 
everyone approved of the Service”. 

“Blast the Service!” said Sarita meaning it. 

“But can we afford to?” Her husband leaned forward with 
some impatience. “Only because I am in the I.A.S., could 
you afford to walk out of the Ministry of Education. If 
you’d been willing to stay put, perhaps I’d have been able 
to run out of the I.A.S.” 

“Which you never would have done, dear boy,” said she, 
“not for the earth.” 

“1 wonder why not?” 
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“Well I’m not accusing you of being just one more clerk— 
at least not yet—because you did your bit of district work, 
and you’ve struck oil early up here—through influential rela¬ 
tives.” 

“Shut up!” said Satish angrily. 

“Very well. Put it down to a nice face. An irresistible 
manner. ‘He’ll go far, that young Khanolkar’ ”. She mimick¬ 
ed the Union Public Services Commission. 

“How far, I sometimes wonder?” said Satish moodily. 

She rumpled his hair. “Idiot!” she cried. “I’m not all that 
serious. But we are second-rate, you know?” 

“Yes, I know”, he said with some bitterness. “For you, 
only failures are first-rate”. 

She laughed. “Perhaps we have had easy success. Inde¬ 
pendence or no independence, our degrees are still more 
marketable than the Swadeshi equivalent. It’s a position we’d 
be fools not to exploit. Besides, they’re manifestly better— 
which thinking creature would take an Indian degree if he 
could take a good British degree?” 

“Which indeed?” 

“And so, undoubtedly, you have your deserts, and I had 
mine and was foolish enough to cast them away”. 

She sat down on the morah and put his feet in her lap. 

“You’ve got rather nice feet”, she said, “the instep’s 
higher than mine. Thank God you didn’t look at my feet 
when you were proposing.” 

“No. I should have stopped abruptly.” 

They laughed together like children. 

“Besides, as Sarah Mathai was saying in the common- 
room yesterday, ‘How fair your husband is, Mrs. Khanolkar! 
Just like an Englishman’ ”. 

“God!” murmured Satish. 

“D’you prefer being ‘just like an Englishman’ to being in 
the I.A.S.?” asked Sarita with assumed naivete. 
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Her husband looked superior. “I don’t have to choose”, 
he said, “the stars are on my side. For how long I can’t say, 
but remember Libra, remember our happy horoscope!” he 
cried jauntily as he rose, swept her off the morah and waltzed 
her round their sitting-room. 

It was exactly as he had always wanted it. A young, pretty 
and dashingly intelligent wife. A modern flat, government 
pattern, if necessary. Himself in command with Sarita at his 
feet, in his arms, singing together, being mad and irrespon¬ 
sible together, but always on the firm sub-structure of an 
all-India Service and her encashable brains. 

Happily for her, she didn’t have to go on working either 
in a government department or in the school to which she 
had rushed with passionate eagerness, because he earned 
enough for both of them. It made him feel better to know 
that Sarita was willing to live on him. He supposed some¬ 
times, thinking back to the traditional homes from which 
both of them had sprung, that this world in which they lived 
was really an adventurous new India, in which they had 
chosen each other for marriage, had made no enquiries about 
how much money each had, had been willing to accept his 
parents’ plea that the forms of a Hindu marriage be gone 
through to appease their more orthodox relatives (though 
neither of them had any religious belief) on the understand¬ 
ing that they would never, no, never, except by choice have 
to live with their elders. Then, they would have what both 
of them most wanted, Sarita even more insistently than he, 
the freedom to live their own lives, ‘bloody lives’, he was 
given to saying to his wife as if that strengthened the case 
for independence. 

It had all worked out with uncanny ease. Satish wondered 
if the stars could stay so accommodatingly on his side for 
much longer. Todate, it was as if he had made plans un¬ 
necessarily; everything that he could most have desired had 
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been offered him, them, on a platter. Everything—except a 
child. 

Well, was that so important? They had been married six 
years now. He was twenty-nine; Sarita, twenty-eight. Five 
years ago, she had thrown up her job in the Ministry of 
Education, but perhaps (he paused here) it was unfair to 
represent Sarita as acting always on a mad impulse. What 
had she given up and why? 

She had talked to him quietly, seriously, once she had done 
the deed. She said that she had tried for two years to accept 
the atmosphere and the routine of her office, the pointless 
files, the committees, the procedures, the rules, the chaprassis 
salaaming, moving soundlessly to the pressing of bells, the 
anonymous public that knocked at a door all through the six 
hours of the working day, the jargon, the servility, the dated 
convention, the sense of a useless, amorphous machine in 
which she had been a little screw incapable of seeing the 
result of the work she did for more than six hours a day. 
Someone else could do that, who had not troubled to read 
Modern Greats at Oxford, who had a longer life to cast 
away on the procedures and the jargon of the secretariat, its 
works and pomps. Worst of all, she had objected violently, 
but permanently, she told him, to the capacity for corruption 
that always existed in a secretariat. Whether men were cons¬ 
cious of it or not, she could not say, nor did it matter, but 
the rule of “cover, cover, cover”, no matter who had done 
what, was carried to fantastic lengths. There was really no 
way to ensure that the man at every level of the hierarchy 
who was paid out of public funds to do, did what he was 
paid for correctly or in time. The lack of any sense of time 
or dedication, she went on, the lack of anything but a har¬ 
rowing need for security, respectability, the label of govern¬ 
ment service, the externals of power, this was the Mshing 
touch. She hated it all, but chiefly she hated the lie in the 
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soul! She meant every breath of it, she said; she could not 
go back, no, she could not to a secretariat, never, never, and 
NEVER. 

He had heard her out. They were not given to coddling 
each other. Their love was exacting, because rooted in faith. 
There was nothing in the world that Sarita could not do if 
she chose; there was an infinite amount that Satish could do 
if he wished. Was Sarita to be let off so easily because she 
found administration a bore? 

He thought about it, wondering if by any stretch of the 
imagination, he could accuse her of being volatile, irrespon¬ 
sible, lazy. And he knew that the usual arguments would not 
work, for Sarita was passionately keen to make the new 
India. For this, had she returned to India when it would have 
been easy for her to fritter away two more years at Oxford 
taking a D. Phil. On this, was she bent as upon a mission 
of service. As he looked at her now, radiantly lovely with a 
glowing light brown skin, large eyes that shone like the stars 
that embodied beauty for him, a sinuous lightly moving body, 
long, black hair tied in the traditional plait, none of your 
modem Chelsea untidiness, he felt inordinately proud of her. 
She did not intend that he should work for both of them, 
and that she should live in the comfort of his shadow and 
his salary, being docile and hospitable to his will and his 
guests. She intended to work, perhaps harder than he did, 
but for less. She did not insist upon the remuneration, the 
grades, the promotions, the security that were guaranteed 
within the secretariat. These seemed to mean nothing to her. 
But she was, within her new-found field of service, despe¬ 
rately ambitious to achieve a place not quite in the baz^r, 
but in the firmament of teaching. 

For this was the dazzling woman that he had chosen and 
miraculously found to be his wife. It always staggered him 
that she should have loved him well enough to marry him, 
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that she should continue to enjoy living with him, that she 
should need his responses, his approval. Sarita, the daunt¬ 
less, the clear-eyed, the audaciously independent, needed him, 
Satish Khanolkar, a mere Under Secretary in the Indian 
Administrative Service. Undoubtedly, Satish Khanolkar rank¬ 
ed high with the angels for humility, almost as high as he 
ranked with his colleagues for ability of the kind that is 
demanded in the Indian Administrative Service. 

So Sarita was set on her career as a teacher, and in it 
from moment to moment there was conflict but also, as he 
saw it, abounding joy. He watched her, correcting exercise 
books when she came home and he played the radio—‘Mad¬ 
dening’ she said at first, and then more gently, “if you must, 
you must”, and she went on with jabs of her red-and-blue 
pencil and then carefully written advice at the end of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty exercise books. He would have gone mad 
doing what she had to do. The office had its advantages— 
you threw off your cares v/ith your office clothes as you 
slipped into your kurta pyjama and relaxed with your feet 
upon a mordt^ a cup of Sarita’s coffee beside you, and Sarita 
there, where you could see her, swaying as she marked her 
books, her long plait of hair switching like a horse’s tail this 
way and that, as she turned from book to book, indignant, 
happy, angry, enthused, assessing—but never, never defeated. 
She was adorable. He wanted nothing and nobody else. 

And then again, he thought, I wonder is she as complete 
as 1? And he wished again for her, for them, that there was 
a child. For, would she be as she now was, ten years from 
now with all that passionate interest in the business of give- 
and-take in teaching, pursuing her superior children like the 
proverbial bloodhound through the forest, over the ice till 
she got from them what she wanted? “The waste!” she would 
cry from time to time and in anyone else it sounded thea¬ 
trical, but to her it was a persistent burning problem, “the 
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waste of letting such a child as Nimmi drag on in an ordi¬ 
nary school! There should be special schools for superior 
children.” 

“When we can’t even afford schools for the hordes of 
ordinary children all of whom have claims in a democratic 
socialist society?” he argued mildly. 

“Damn democracy, if it can’t rescue its genius and its 
talent”, she cried. “Socialism be accursed, if it won’t ^ve 
the Nimmis of India the chance they deserve!” 

“But what of your subs?” he asked, still mild. 

“The subs must wait their turn”, said Sarita impatiently. 

“But that’s just it, what is their turn?” he asked meaning 
to get this straight with her once and for all. 

“No one has any rights in education”, she said pressing 
her pencil down on the exercise book of a ‘sub’ till the point 
broke, “no one has any rights who hasn’t a return to make. 
This deluge of poverty scholarships is corrupting people”. 

“But that begs the whole question of social justice.” 

“Yes and no. We’ve got to take the average people, and 
do what we can with them. I’m all for that. But if we’ve got 
to choose between one genius and ten subs, I opt for the 
one genius”. 

“So you won’t count the heads”. 

“Ah!” she said with ironic triumph, “but it is just by the 
‘head’ that I am counting them.” 

“I call that a beastly pun”, said he relaxing. And so it 
went from day to day, and they understood that the ques¬ 
tions they asked of each other were insoluble. It was enough 
that each had the vision to press to the end of an alley, that 
might or might not be blind. To travel passionately seemed 
to be the most important thing for both. One might choose 
a school; the other, an administrative service, but no one 
could have accused either of being impersonal about work. 
If ever the principle of Public Accountability found a just 
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and indignant sponsor, here he was in Satish. If in the pro¬ 
cess of rendering unto the Indian demos what belonged to 
the Indian demos, he sometimes overrated the contribution 
of an Under Secretary to resolving the muddle, let him who 
is without self-importance cast the first stone. 

For nearly live years now Sarita had been a teacher of 
English and History in the highest class of St. Hilary’s. Satish 
conceded that there were special things about this school 
that lured and held his gifted wife: he would not quarrel 
with it. Sufficient that it satisfied her. Administrator-like he 
ticked off the advantages. A private school good enough to 
decline government aid; a school with a tradition rooted in 
the old missionary conviction of service without vanity. You 
couldn’t beat it anywhere in the world, and certainly not in 
India today. Could you, indeed, equal it in the government 
schools that had shot up like dragons’ teeth, to what end, to 
what alarming end? 

But the paramount reason for satisfaction was Mrs. Chou- 
dhury. He recognised with the justice that was his dominant 
quality, that Mrs. Choudhury in her person really supplied 
all the answers. Sarita had never known anyone quite like 
her. Normally critical, tempestuous to the point of turbu¬ 
lence, in and while with Mrs. Choudhury, Sarita was almost, 
for her, humble. The Head had a way of listening, then 
relating her own experience for what it was worth, and gene¬ 
rally succeeding in modifying Sarita’s impetuous demand for 
the moon in teaching. What passed between them in her 
office at staff council meetings, in school theatre, for this was 
one of Sarita’s passions—St. Hilary’s Dramatic Club—he 
would never fully know. What he did know of Amita Chou- 
dhury sufficed to assure him that had he searched the length 
and breadth of the Indian sub-continent to find a nourishing 
educational influence for Sarita, in which she could grow to 
her own distinctive stature, he could have found no one so 
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abundantly giving, so wise or so, yes, affectionate. 

For it was clear to him that Mrs. Choudhury loved Sarita, 
made light of her lack of religious belief, trusting no doubt 
to Sarita’s Christian background for the stability that she 
sought to communicate to this talented member of her staff. 
Himself a Hindu by tradition if not by training (for he had 
spent his life at an Indian Public School in which he had 
imbibed an English and a Christian way of life) Satish had 
an unbounded admiration for the faith that believing Chris¬ 
tians maintained led them to serve wholeheartedly a country 
predominantly Hindu. Not for a second did he doubt the 
patriotism to a new and secular India, of the six million 
Christians of India, some of whom were his closest friends. 
As a community, he never judged the Christians, except to 
congratulate them on their academic attainment. Christians 
had seen the point of education long, long ago as the most 
sensible investment for money. No Christian woman went in 
for jewellery as an insurance against sudden loss. She had 
her degree and her training and that was generally imme¬ 
diately encashable. So Sarita. So adorable Sarita! 

It was a measure of their common modernity that though 
their roots lay apart, rationality and the recent English uni¬ 
versity past made them one. They had never had a religious 
difference. The old in India wrote them off as hyper-angli¬ 
cised and material of outlook. The young admired them. The 
middle-of-way waited and watched. But they themselves had 
no doubt about their combined relevance to the business of 
living and working in India- 

Mrs. Choudhury apart, Sarita’s arguments for opting for a 
secondary school had never entirely convinced her husband. 
He claimed that he could see the business of living your life 
in India today more clearly than she could, and that with 
her qualifications and temperament, she would be better 
suited to university, than to school teaching. Also, practical 
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by instinct, he could not ignore the difference in status that 
existed between a college lecturer and a teacher at a secon> 
dary school. That Sarita should ever be underestimated be¬ 
cause she had chosen to work in a secondary school made 
him vaguely unhappy. How would others know or come to 
know of the conditions under which Sarita had made her 
courageous decision? Who would give her for it the cre’dit 
she deserved? But perhaps, he argued against himself, the 
more enduring part of him speaking, Sarita was wiser in her 
generation than he. For she did not see the need to convince 
others or obtain their approval. What she did, she had to 
do—in no other wise could she live her turbulent life. And 
seeing her happy and almost fulfilled, Satish relaxed. 

Recently, however, she had said a disturbing thing or two 
about Mrs. Choudhury. 

“She’s not quite herself.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” He grew restive at this 
note of warning. 

“Well, she wanders. She’s not there bang on the dot”. 

“You’re imagining things”. 

“Have you ever known me imagine such things?” 

“Yes, no. How old is she?” 

“Fifty-eight”. 

“That’s not as old as teachers can be”. 

“A Head goes off at about that age, begins to be less 
trenchant”. 

“Trenchancy isn’t the quality by which Mrs. Choudhury is 
known. She’s wise and wisdom grows with age”. 

Sarita was obstinate today. “A Head has to have striking 
power. The power of decision. Recently, I’ve found the dear 
old darling a bit indecisive”. 

“Tell me, how.” 

“Well, there’s this question of whether the school will 
teach Science or not. For some muddled reason she’s put off 
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taking a decision in favour of Science till just two months 
ago. It’s fantastic”. 

. “How many girls read science?” 

“How many girls would read it if they could?—^that’s the 
way the question should be asked”. 

“But she’s given in”. 

“Ah! yes, but you see she didn’t decide. Circumstances 
decided. That’s not good enough.” 

Obscurely unhappy, he wondered why he was. That Mrs. 
Choudhury should be in decline? That Sarita should see it 
and not be unduly unhappy about it? That Sarita did not 
know her motives for wanting to exaggerate this growing 
old? God! don’t let her be ambitious, prayed the atheist. I 
couldn’t bear an ambitious wife. 

But, irony of ironies! Sarita was ambitious. The Sarita, 
who had turned down the easy certainty of success in 
Ministry of Education, where with her gifts, she would 
almost certainly have superseded her senior contemporaries, 
who had said and meant that life was larger than a govern¬ 
ment or government service and that she couldn’t be 
bothered with promotions and careers within the orbit of its 
respectable security, this same Sarita was determined to be 
Head of St. Hilary’s. And why? Hadn’t she power enough 
here over him, over her girls, over the world she so rest¬ 
lessly bestrode in thought and word? 

No one came into a room without noticing Sarita and 
either loving or hating her. For she had the same power to 
antagonise that she had to attract. Downright, never pulling 
her punches, she was a force, look at her as you would. And 
could you hold a force as dynamic down anywhere? He 
could imagine with what relief her rivals in the Ministry of 
Education had seen her go. He could also imagine the hosti¬ 
lity that could be built up against her largely out of her own 
angularities. She was an invitation to comment, superlatively 
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complimentary or disparaging. There was no middle path for 
Sarita; she had to create or destroy. 

That was it. That was it; Sarita had to make a school of 
her own. So, when Mrs. Choudhury went, the someone who 
would step into her shoes was Sarita. With her usual impa¬ 
tience she had brushed aside every other consideration but 
the ability to create. Seniority. Temperament. Support of the 
Governing Body. Suitability as determined by the traditions 
of the school. Nothing mattered except that her dominant, 
creative brain should be allowed the freedom to work its 
will in St. Hilary’s. Terrible and insolent, he thought, but 
he adored her insolence. 

A whiff of the past blew in, showed him how hard it was 
to cast off one’s ancestors. He heard his father tell his sisters 
that it was the business of a woman to please. As soon as a 
woman forgets that it is her function to please, and begins to 
rule, she has lost her claim on the affections of her husband. 
But had Sarita? Would Sarita? “Mrs. Khanolkar, Principal 
of St. Hilary’s. Mr. Khanolkar, Under Secretary, husband of 
Mrs. Khanolkar”. He laughed out loud. No, the old stupid 
compensatory masculine tricks no longer worked. Sarita 
could be Principal for all he cared, but was it going to upset 
their delicious relationship? Was she going to boss here, as 
she never did, never in her most tumultuous moments of 
creativity? Was she now going to see all things from the 
angle of the Head of a school? Because that would make a 
difference to her, to him, to them. 

Sweet Sarita. Beneath all her brilliance, she was incre¬ 
dibly feminine. She needed to be loved, to be loved as a 
woman. He loved her when she was proud and angry, and 
he loved her a little more when she was disheartened and 
tearful. She was this so rarely that it always took him by 
surprise. There was a part of her that was quite unaccount¬ 
ably plain feminine. Like any other woman, only worse or 
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better. It was a joy to make love to her; she was not demure 
or coy. She made no bones about enjoying love-making. How 
different from his sisters and, he supposed, his mother! But 
no.” 

“I’d like to be Head”, Sarita said suddenly taking the wind 
out of his day-dreaming sails. “I’d like just to take St. Hilary’s 
up in my two hands and make a giant of it.” 

“You little fool!” he cried, shaken. How had she read his 
thoughts? All his unspoken uneasiness was back and out in 
broad daylight. “You little fool!” he repeated, “is there no 
end to your ambition? You’re only twenty-eight.” 

“I want to be boss.” 

Dry of throat, he heard himself say in pretended jocu¬ 
larity: 

“Isn’t it enough to boss me around here?” 

“But I don’t. You have it all your own way—and I don't 
mind.” 

“Who on earth do you want to boss?” 

“The Governors, the staff, the children up to a point. 
Above all, the mad, stupid, blundering Delhi public of 
parents and officials and other idiots.” 

He said nothing for a moment. Then: 

“Sarita!” She looked up sensing that this was a rare 
moment of seriousness between them. 

“Sarita, don’t you think it’s time we had a child?” 

At last he had surprised her, caught her off her guard. She 
hadn’t dreamed that he cared about not having children. It 
was fun to love and be loved. 

“Sarita, don’t you think it’s time we had a child?” he 
repeated and his voice was sad for once. 

She looked moodily into space. There were no mysterious 
panels of light such as turn up in novels at this point to 
show the way. You looked into space, neither light nor dark¬ 
ness. Just nothing. Just chance. Just what came. And you 
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made the best of it. Or did you? What, she wondered, 
would it be like to have a child for always? 

It was a long, long time before she spoke and his heart 
leapt, as she said almost roguishly; 

“What an odd papa you’d make, darling!” 
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St. Hilary’s was in the state of tension that seizes most 
Delhi schools in May each year when new admissions are 
made. It had been a point of good sense, not honour for 
Mrs. Choudhury consistently to decline to take in more than 
the eight hundred girls that her three-sectioned school could 
accommodate, five hundred in middle and higher secondary, 
three hundred in elementary. This year, emboldened by assu¬ 
rances from the Government that no child would be denied 
admission to Delhi’s higher secondary schools, a swarm of 
parents poured in through the school gates, fanned out in 
the school grounds, raided the oflSce, contended in the corri¬ 
dors, invaded class-rooms where these were not bolted or 
barred against them and altogether presented an aspect of 
militant hordes set to take a strategic post. 

Through the melee Amita Choudhury maintained her 
usual composure but the strain was severer than it had ever 
been. Half-way through her trials, she called a meeting of 
the Staff Council partly to keep her teachers in touch with 
the most recent and dramatic happenings, partly to clarify 
her policies with them and to confirm for herself that even 
in these radically changing times, one could not afford to 
trample upon the principle of optimum numbers for teaching. 
On this, her staff was solidly with her, but they were not all 
with her on whom to admit, how to relax rules, where to 
tolerate flexibility, whether to alter procedures. 

She faced them now at the rectangular table at which they 
were accustomed to meet and she thought, as she looked 
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round at them, what a fortunate woman she was. To have 
all these, some elderly, some middle-aged and many young 
women engaged with her on an adventure than which there 
was nothing more exciting in the world, was an experience 
for life not given to many. For those who had never desired 
such an experience, as for those desiring it who had never 
had it, she was equally sorry. Woven into her triumph lay 
the constant anxiety that she was less and less equal to what 
the task demanded of her. The supreme confidence with 
which she had presided over these and other meetings five 
years ago was noticeably less manifest. She deferred more to 
junior and middle-of-way opinion. She indulged many more 
outspoken points of view that conflicted with hers. She allow¬ 
ed sessions with staff to drag on. Sometimes, side-tracked, 
she even travelled wide of the agenda that she had planned, 
telling herself each time that she must treat a staff meeting 
as an occasion for self-criticism; how else would she see her¬ 
self as others saw her? 

“Today”, she said, striving to keep her voice steady, "we 
have a bigger rush than ever before. I wanted very much to 
know that you were with me in the general line I’ve taken, 
that we can’t expand too suddenly in order to accommodate 
the rushing numbers out there. For you, as for me, it is 
important that St. Hilary’s shall maintain standards, and I 
know of no way to do so if we attempt to accommodate 
many more than the eight hundred we have so far taken.” 

“Mrs. Choudhury”, Sarita Khanolkar shot in—she had 
waited impatiently thus far—“Mrs. Choudhury, we are part 
of this deluge of democracy, as Delhi is part of India. We 
can no more overlook the claims of some of these parents 
than we can the claims of the rural areas to better social 
services. We’ve got to move some time, not to appease this 
or that department of government certainly, and trying all 
the time to maintain and improve our standards, but we’ve 
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got to think up new ways of taking in more children and 
delivering the goods. All waste is bad and this may be the 
point at which waste through neglect is greatest.” 

Mrs. Choudhury heard her out without a suggestion of 
impatience. She had expected just this, had not, indeed, wish¬ 
ed to avert that brisk kick-off that she knew would be pro¬ 
vided by Sarita. With the ball now swiftly rolling, she hoped 
that the others would come in more spontaneously, 

‘'We should not move from our traditional policy”, said 
Aruna Das quietly. “Wc should not move from it because we 
cannot move from it without more buildings, more staff, more 
qualified staff, that is. When standards are falling all round 
us, it is our special strength that we hold out against these 
armies of parents hammering on our doors, destroying what 
discipline we have built up these many years”. 

It was impossible not to be impressed by the quiet cer¬ 
tainty with which Aruna Das spoke. Out-of-date she might 
be, but the stout common sense that informed her statement, 
based on an experience of over twenty years, carried weight 
with her colleagues. She represented the unfaltering tradition 
of the Christian secondary school in India, that lives by 
quality. 

“Essentially, I agree with Miss Das, Mrs. Choudhury”, 
said Ayesha Husain, Principal of the middle school, a gra¬ 
duate of Aligarh University and socially and intellectually 
self-confident. “We are, however, facing a rather new situa¬ 
tion this year. It has been growing into what it now is for 
some years past. Today, there is no overlooking it. We can’t 
be as rigid as we have been.” 

“That’s what I say,” interjected the irrepressible Sarita. 

“So,” continued Ayesha, frowning at the interruption, “we 
have to think out ways of taking some more—not many and 
certainly not all who clamour for admission—^but some more 
children into our schools as they exist. The problem for us 
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is what numbers to take in that we can possibly deal with on 
our present staff strength and without sacrificing quality.” 

“The parents,” said Dolly James, Head of the elementary 
school, an Anglo-Indian teacher in the middle years who 
was an institution generally liked for her fun and sense of 
situation, “the parents are the first to cry T accuse* when 
examination results are bad, and these haven’t been as good 
as they should for the last two years. Dare we risk lifting 
our ceiling on admissions now, when our prospect of recruit¬ 
ing our quota of trained staff is dimmer than it was last 
year? So many of our best people are deserting teaching for 
more paying administrative jobs.” 

“Dare we, indeed?” asked Miss Das quietly. 

“We have to dare all things”, cried Sarita, her voice rising 
nervously and injecting into the as-yet-quiet atmosphere the 
first sound of contention, “we’ve got to dare all things or we 
shall not be doing what we are here to do in India. I don’t 
suppose I’ve made myself clear”. 

“No”, said Dolly James helpfully, “you haven’t”. She 
smiled at Sarita whom she did not dislike. 

“Well, you see”, said Sarita more accommodatingly but 
still patently holding a brief, “I’m with all of you in think¬ 
ing that the child that most matters is the bright child”. 

“But that’s exactly what all of us do not think”, said 
Dolly. Miss Das nodded and from the sides of the table came 
murmurs of “Yes, yes, that’s not our view”. 

“Oh, well”, said Sarita beginning to argue. 

But a confident voice, that was not Mrs. Choudhury’s, at 
this point intervened. 

“1 think I see Mrs. Khanolkar’s point”, said Miss Krish- 
nan. “For anyone who thinks in terms of standards, it is 
important not to overlook the bright child. On the other 
hand, there is some danger that by changing our policy for 
admission too suddenly to take in the numbers that demo- 
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cracy requires us to take, we shall defeat precisely the object 
that Mrs. Khanolkar has in view. These numbers that now 
oppress us in the office, the corridors, the playground, at the 
gate are a symptom of our times—they can’t entirely be 
ignored. But Mrs. Khanolkar may be disappointed when she 
finds that among those we may have turned away, are large 
numbers of children whom she would not describe as bright.’ 

“And if there are?” asked Sarita truculently. 

“Ah! that’s the important point then”, Malati Krishnan 
returned, well-prepared for this supplementary attack. “The 
important point to ensure is that we do not turn away among 
the numbers that we think we cannot accommodate, any¬ 
one, or at least many, who would be worthy of the sort of 
education that St. Hilary’s can give them”. 

“How many of these will bring the school any credit?” 
Miss Das mused aloud. 

“That’s not vital”, cried Sarita impetuously and the 
main issue would have been side-tracked again, for Mrs. 
Choudhury had not yet intervened, if Malati had not said 
quickly: 

“It’s less important, I think, than overlooking the good 
child with a claim. There, Mrs. Khanolkar has a point”. 

“Of course she has!” cried the incorrigible Mrs. Kha¬ 
nolkar. 

Ayesha Husain said: “What does it all boil down to? The 
argument’s still too theoretical. I’m not hoping that we shall 
all agree on how many more to take than eight hundred”. 

“We were hoping to find the greatest measure of agree¬ 
ment on how to screen those we at first thought of turning 
away”, said Malati looking with some sympathy towards 
Ayesha whose practicality she respected. 

Mrs. Choudhury cleared her throat. She said: 

“I don’t quite know where we’re to put any children over 
the eight hundred. But for the sake of argument, supposing 
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it were possible to take them, what test could we devise to 
separate- 

“The sheep from the goats”, supplied Sarita unnecessarily. 

Mrs. Choudhury shook her head smiling. “The better from 
the less good”, she said and her staff enjoyed her all over 
again. Could anyone else in the world have rebuked Sarita 
more gently, more finally? Even Sarita was not ungrateful. 

Ayesha said: “We could, of course, have them take our 
usual entrance test in lots of twenty-five. We’d push them 
in alphabetically”. 

“Oh no, no, nb!” cried Sarita, “then we’d have to screen 
the whole jibbering lot”. 

“But I thought”, said Dolly James cheerfully “that that 
was exactly what you wanted us to do?” 

“Not at all”, Sarita shot back. “Take more than eight 
hundred certainly, but don’t use an interminable sieve to find 
what you need”. 

“What other instrument shall we use?” asked Miss Das 
with irony so gentle that it escaped everyone but Sarita and 
Malati. 

“Oh! it’s simple enough”, Sarita rushed on, “we’ve many 
pointers such, for instance, as the schools from which the 
children come to us; the sort of work they did there; the 
kind of people who report on them; the family background 
where we know it; the look of the parents—all these are 
guides”. 

“But”, said Mrs. Choudhury, “is our selection to be 
informed by no principle of justice? Some of these children 
may have come to us from poor schools for reasons uii- 
known to us that are not their fault, for they could get into 
no other school. Some of them have awkward parents for 
whom they are not responsible. Some of them are most care¬ 
lessly reported on—shall that rule them out? We need to 
think this out more carefully.” 
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“May I suggest a compromise?” Malati Krishnan asked 
and everyone turned to her. The meeting was spinning itself 
out and Ayesha was growing steadily more impatient with 
their indecisiveness. “We could appoint a small sub-com¬ 
mittee to do the initial screening. I believe that we have 
about two hundred children unaccommodated. Do not let us 
decide yet what the school can take, in addition to its eight 
hundred. When the first screening has been done, partly on 
the lines that Mrs. Khanolkar has suggested, partly on some¬ 
thing more just, we shall have whittled them down to, I 
think, fifty”. 

“What a hope!” cried Dolly James. 

“It’s all we have to go by, Dolly James”, said Malati. 

“That and Faith”, said Dolly whose epigrams were re¬ 
membered. 

“What we could perhaps discuss now is the things to look 
for in screening, in the first instance”, Malati went on. 

“That seems reasonable”, said Ayesha. 

“What do you think. Miss Das?” asked Mrs. Choudhury. 

“I am set against taking any more, Mrs. Choudhury”, said 
Aruna. “We do ourselves no good by taking on more than 
we can deal with”. 

“I agree”, said Anna Christian and “And I”, said Hem 
Kiran Singh and Sarah Mathai together. 

Mrs. Choudhury tidied her papers, leaned back in her 
chair, turned from left to right to take them all in. She 
hoped that this would be the last speech of the morning, but 
with Sarita present there was really no telling. A whistle blew 
somewhere, a train started. She plunged quickly in. 

“There is great force in what Miss Das thinks and says. 
For years now I have felt exactly as she does. There are 
serious dangers in resiling from the position that St. Hilary’s 
has always taken on this matter with governments, with 
parents, with the press. A school that is not a good school 
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is not a public service. 1 think with Miss Das that bad teach¬ 
ing may be a worse liability than no teaching at all. It’s one 
of the reasons why we’ve declined to move on our English 

medium of instruction. But-” Here she paused, cleared 

her throat again, touched her heart mechanically and went 
on with a sigh: 

“But the times are against us, not a government or a 
public, but the times, and as teachers we cannot afford to 
be entirely unresponsive to changing needs. Ultimately, 
though all of us here educate children to know, we also 
educate them for life in our society. This society needs well- 
educated girls and women, and the better the material that 
we get, the better the job we make of it. 

“Mrs. Khanolkar’s desire to seize all good material, not 
to waste talent is, it seems to me, too important to be over¬ 
looked. But our society is bound to continue to consist of 
large numbers of children who are not bright, but who arc 
not for that reason undeserving of the sort of education that 
St. Hilary’s has always sought to give. Why, on what ground, 
shall we deny to these children what we reserve for the best? 
It may, indeed, be that by reason of their inferior intelli¬ 
gence they have claims upon us more urgent than the very 
bright, who may well survive without us. We are here, not 
just to teach the slow, the under-privileged and (she glanced 
swiftly but not unsympathetically at Sarita) the subnormal, 
but those, among others. In this changing society of ours, 
we cannot afford to invest only in the spectacular, the poten¬ 
tially dazzling. We have these others to consider. For this is 
the core of the community. I hesitate to call it the backbone 
since that is exactly what it may not be—^but the great mass 
of Indian children are these that we stand in danger of turn¬ 
ing away if we do not modify our policies. 

‘This, then, is the choice that faces us: One—either we 
rigidly restrict ourselves to our existing eight hundred, using 
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the screening tests usual in the past, and taking the conse¬ 
quences that Mrs. Khanolkar and Miss Krishnan forecast— 
and they are real. Or, two, we revise our admission proce¬ 
dures and admit some of the fifty or so screened on the 
lines Miss Krishnan suggests. Or, three, we take a large 
embracing democratic decision, admit the two hundred or 
thereabouts who clamour for admission and challenge our 
staff to cope with a thousand children.'* 

At this, there was a prolonged moan from many of the 
young and Miss Das. Had there not been so much respect 
for Mrs. Choudhury, there might have been louder, more 
articulate protest. 

Unperturbed, Amita went on: 

“The third alternative, I think we should rule out in fair¬ 
ness to our objective and ourselves. We cannot hope, as 
Miss Das says, to give the best of ourselves if we create a 
problem of chaos that no talent can resolve, no administra¬ 
tion rc-order. We are left with the two other alternatives. I 
recognise the dangers of pursuing the second, but 1 also 
recognise the stagnation that is implied by the first. It is a 
mistake to think in India today that you can go on doing 
what you have done these sixteen years of independence. 
Not merely are the governments and the public unhappily 
right when they say that the people will not be denied edu¬ 
cation any more than they will be denied bread; there is also 
the fact that Mrs. Khanolkar makes so forcefully and Miss 
Krishnan supports, that you may be wasting very real talent 
that it is our business as teachers to salvage and nourish. 1 
would rather be guilty of the mistake of taking ten more 
children than I should in a class, than overlooking one with 
intelligence or character or specialised ability for want of 

space, for want of staff, for want of-" She paused and 

said rather wearily for her and her theme, “courage”. 

Sarita’s eyes sparkled. Malati Krishnan looked at Mrs. 
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Choudhury thoughtfully, a quiet smile playing about her mouth. 
Dolly James sat on the edge of her chair. Ayesha Husain 
nodded again and again. The younger ones sat, their eyes 
glued to their adored Head. Only Miss Das reacted not at all. 

“And so”, concluded Mrs. Choudhury, “I believe that this 
is what we must do. Adopt Miss Kiishnan’s suggestion that 
we set up a small sub-committee to do the initial screening. 
This will consist of Miss Das, Mrs. Khanolkar, Mrs. Husain, 
Miss Krishnan and, of course, Dolly James. If they cannot 
reach a decision they may refer disputed cases to me, but,” 
here she smiled, “1 hope that there will be few disputed 
cases. When we have whittled down the new applicants to 
fifty or so, we may need to meet again but perhaps not. In 
the meanwhile, I have to appeal to all of you to make your 
biggest effort to cope with larger numbers. In addition to 
dedication, the times and I now ask of you ingenuity, origi¬ 
nality, economy in time and space and energy. I ask you, 
I know quite often, to make bricks with insufficient straw. 
I would not ask this of you and go on asking more and more 
like the proverbial camel if my faith in you did not rise 
from day to day. For what it is worth to you, that faith 
today is stronger than it has ever been. I know that you 

will not fail me or-” they waited to hear her to her 

impressive end—“or the children,” she unexpectedly con¬ 
cluded. 

Amita did not look at her staff, for she was busy strug¬ 
gling with the noise of trains in her head. She must go 
quickly from them before it grew worse. Had she looked 
she might have seen Sarita Khanolkar’s eyes were misty. It 
was as if Sarita, in that flash of vision that she would so 
often have of her Head, had seen in the last phrase evidence 
of the wisest Principal of a school that she was ever likely 
to know. As they went out together, Malati Krishnan touched 
Sarita on the shoulder. 
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“When does the sub-committee meet?” she asked. 

She seemed very calm, thought Santa, very methodical 
and businesslike, she thought with disappointment. 
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It was Dr. Krishnan’s chief eccentricity, his friends said, 
that he enjoyed a Delhi summer. When the dust clouds 
gathered turning first yellow, then steel-grey, finally black, 
and thunder and lightning played their duet of growl-and- 
jagged spite, he seemed truly to be in his element. He would 
come out on to the small lawn that he called his garden and, 
prophet-like stretch his hairy arms to the heavens, as if seek¬ 
ing in the manner of Moses, a new moral law for his people. 

Krishnan was not a popular man for he did not conform 
as of instinct, but by those who knew him he was loved. 
Tall, strong, muscular with a pride still in his well-knit body 
that at sixty-five was years younger, he could have been a 
film version of an ageing jungle or desert hero. His groom¬ 
ing was casual yet he achieved wonders with a brush spar¬ 
ingly used on thick, curly, iron-grey hair. His skin, bronzed 
by sun and rain, shone with health. His eyes were like the 
hawk’s, gimlet-like, surrounded by a thick hedge of wrinkles 
and surmounted by bristling semi-circular eye-brows that 
gave a ferocity to a face otherwise untouched by it. He 
smiled readily but unexpectedly, and could pass with electric 
suddenness from anger to pity, indignation to compassion. 

On the whole Paul Krishnan preferred men to women. He 
spoke little of himself and of his two children not at all. 
Only an intimate friend could have guessed that he was inor¬ 
dinately proud of the one, his daughter Malati, ashamed of 
the other, his son Raj. He tried not to analyse these feelings; 
he had always mistrusted feeling that could not be trans- 
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lated into words, and he had not found the words to re* 
assure himself that it was right to think so well of Malati, so 
poorly of Raj. When he thought of them, which was more 
often than his friends knew, it was as foreground to the 
shadow of a woman who had played a not unimportant part 
in his sixty-five years, though she had died twenty-two years 
ago. 

Nalini Krishnan had come of a well-known Christian 
family in South India. In a community that thought well of 
itself for its educational attainments but was without the 
solace of wealth or political power, hers stood out. Her 
father had scored early in the Independence movement, was 
a trusted adviser of the Congress Party, was in the running, 
so it was said, for a ministership, when a Congress govern¬ 
ment took over, and only did not become a minister because 
he died before this government was formed. His eldest 
daughter, Nalini, lovely, tall, slim, with the sinuous grace 
that is so common at twenty in Indian girls, a long oval 
face, sleek black hair, was his idol; he had denied her noth¬ 
ing. Outwardly all of her was in the traditional image, yet 
she thought and spoke like a woman raised in Europe. And 
to Krishnan, back rather late from his medical studies in 
England, she came with the dazzling suddenness of a 
miracle. 

He was given now to laughing at the young men, sons of 
his friends, who said that they were ‘crazy’ about so-and-so— 
“she’s wizard Sir, she’s a billion dollars.” He thrust his hand 
up always against superlative-absolutes for a woman. For if 
she were all that, she should be more; she should silence 
this flood of obscene oratory that desecrated beauty. He was 
angry with himself for being so sentimental for so long, but 
the image of Nalini remained like the ensconced shrine of 
the Lady at Lourdes, in the cleft of a rock, and he did not 
approach too close. AH that was earthy and scientific in him 
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cried out against this sustained morbidity of romance; all that 
was human cherished it. He shook himself; he jeered at him¬ 
self. None of it was any good. To the statue in the grotto 
he was bound by fetters of steel that nothing, it seemed, not 
even his delight in Malati, had any power to break. 

Perhaps it was well that he continued to see Nalini as a 
statue, for to others she was an unholy memory. She had 
been intelligent but capricious to the point of madness. She 
flew into a rage, tormented him with invented jealousies, 
spat abuse at him for not being more successful earlier, for 
failing to register with the government that had power, 
taunted him with false heroism when he refused to abandon 
an obscure private practice for the heights that she would 
have him scale and, finally, when everything else proved use¬ 
less, was vulgarly unfaithful to him. 

If he had suffered, Krishnan did not want to remember it. 
No man, indeed, was more skilful at forgetting what had 
done him injury. When she died, following Raj’s premature 
birth, he was shattered. Yet his friends noticed that he grew 
steadily younger. To Raj, he and Malati, then ten years old, 
gave what they had. Raj grew up with all the summer-light¬ 
ning charm of his mother and all her unpredictability. 

A man less solidly grounded in the chivalry that he be¬ 
littled in word and discouraged in deed in the young who 
came to him for advice, would have stopped to wonder whe¬ 
ther Raj as he grew was his son. From this, too, Krishnan 
whipped his mind, though it was manifest that the boy bore 
him no resemblance. Light-skinned as Nalini had been, with 
her long oval face, enormous rather mad eyes, he was highly 
strung, shrill-voiced, charged with a sudden angular energy 
that made Malati constantly plant her firm, strong hands 
upon his shoulders and say: “Stay, stay, stay, young man”. 
Like summer li^tning. Then, the mind that had opened a 
chink to let in the face of the boy’s mother, snapped too. 
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Raj was his son, Malati’s brother. Together, Malati and he 
would do what they could for the boy. 

Twenty-two years ago, but every morning brought back 
the statue in the grotto minus her rage and her tears, her 
stamping fits of violence, her sinister taunts. “The inunacu- 
late failure, Krishnan”, she had cried, “the expert who 
couldn’t get past Rs. 800/- a month, when others were 
drawing Rs. 3,000/-”. Hurt? He supposed so, but his medi¬ 
cal training had endowed him with a suit of armour. He 
existed to heal and be healed. These, rather than the taber¬ 
nacle in the grotto, he knew to be his essential life. For 
surely, it had been a defence against madness for himself, 
and worse than madness, that he saw Nalini as a statue in 
preference to a harlot, that which deserving reverence, was 
beyond the reach of criticism and violence. She was mad. 
Neurotic, hopelessly, irretrievably mad. He had watched over 
her to see that she did herself no violence. It was part of 
her insane love of self-glorification that she might make a 
romantic picture of herself dead, and of him repenting of 
his mal-treatment of her before an accusing public. Krishnan 
murdered his wife. Murdered his wife, he did. Through it 
aU, for weeks, months, years, he had not lost his nerve. 
Perhaps, after all, she would not take her life, it was he who 
was losing his grip. Then, came the discovery that she was 
pregnant ten whole years after Malati’s birth and when they 
thought that she was past bearing another child. She had 
turned on him viciously with vituperative cries of “Beast! 
Viper! Infector!” He had watched it all speechless, appalled. 

This was the tabernacle that he had made for himself; her 
early beauty was still the most poignant of all his experi¬ 
ences. Her fury spent itself leaving her neurotically frail. 
Two months before her term, Raj was bom. She might have 
wanted to live after that. A son, a beautiful son, so many 
people said. But Nature took her revenge. On the sixth day, 
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she put out a long emaciated arm to Krishnaii) who took it 
and all of her and crushed her to him in a passion of long¬ 
ing to convince her that it was well, it would be well for¬ 
ever between them. Perhaps she died not unhappy. 

“Father”, called a deep voice from the verand^ of their 
house, “Father! it’s raining. What on earth are you doing 
out there?” 

Mechanically he looked up at the skies that were grey, 
(rain in May, what were we coming to?) held out his palm 
to take the dusty drops, as if they were not all over his head 
and shoulders; then, came grinning sheepishly in like a 
schoolboy caught red-handed with a forbidden catapult. 

Of all the people that Malati knew, her father was the 
one least afflicted with the fatal Indian notion of propriety, 
that is four-parts cowardice and consists of taboos not one 
of which commends itself either to reason or the times, but 
that springs of a fever to win public approval. 

“Father, father, father!” said Malati laughing. “You are 
much, much worse than my sixth class at school”. 

“Really?” he said wiping himself with the towel she gave 
him. “Truly?” he said, cocking his head on a side. 

Then he allowed her to hug him with her long lovely arms 
(the shadow in the grotto slipped in, slipped out) and the 
abounding health of his real, living daughter took hold of 
him. Never had a man had more to give than Krishnan. The 
great thing, he told himself again and again, was not to 
let people see how much, not even Malati. For then strength 
oozed out as with Samson. He could do less when people 
knew his secret. 

“When did you come back?” he asked. “I’ve been out 
there for hours”. 

“By the back, ten minutes ago”. 

“Do you usually come in through back doors?” he asked 
digging her in the ribs. 
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She nodded. “Always. Much the easiest way to snoop 
on the servants. Would you like tea or sherbet?” 

“Both”, said he promptly. 

Malati enjoyed spoiling him. “It’s a pity you’re so spoilt”, 
she said, “but Just for this once.” And went out. 

He had begun to notice little things about this grown-up 
girl of his whom he would always think of as a clever- 
modest-little-girl. She wanted to do things for him herself, 
not to leave him to the mercies of servants. Yet she had 
none of her mother’s possessiveness. She asked no private 
questions. She understood enough, he thought, without ask¬ 
ing him. For when vaguely depressed, he would feel her hand 
upon his brow, his shoulder; her nose would rub against his. 
Always, when she came back from school, it was her way 
to squat, tailor-wise, at his feet on the rough hurrie that 
served them for carpet. There, she would give him his tea 
off a tray placed on a low takht and she would talk of the 
school, and hospitals, the latest debate in the Lok Sabha and 
the newest astronaut and ask him to explain what it meant 
“manually” to bring down an air capsule and beg him to 
supply her want of science. She seemed full of regret now 
that she had not read science. 

He could not take his eyes from her face as she talked. 
There was in this face no beauty strictly, but enormous vita¬ 
lity with a controlling strength. Her voice was low and reso¬ 
nant. She laughed long but never loud. She had the gentle¬ 
ness of strength but the persistence of strength, too, and 
where she believed, she might be ruthless. She treated her 
menfolk alike as if they were the same age, yet she con¬ 
trived to show her father that he was for her the most 
important person in the world. If he were vain at sixty-five, 
Malati must be to' blame, he thouglit. The way she neglected 
the goggle-eyed young ninnies who admired her, to spend 
her evenings with him, prodding him for his experience, his 
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knowledge, his views! What was she collecting, this clever 
daughter of his, he sometimes wondered, with an intriguing 
sense of penetrating a mystery.’ 

“Much as I love books, men are better than books”, she 
once said to him off hand as she was taking the tea-tray 
away. 

“Some men than some books”, he said enigmatically, 

“You’re quite right. What a fool Nimmi’s father is!” 

“Not knowing who Nimmi is, it is hard for me to pro¬ 
nounce upon her father.” 

She deposited the tray with a clatter in the kitchen sink, 
directed its washing up and returned to him, tucking the end 
of her saree palau in at her waist. Then neatly, all of a piece, 
her feet tucked under her, she sat down on the floor in front 
of him and within reach. 

“Nimmi”, she said conspiratorially, “is every teacher’s 
dream of a favourite child”. 

“I thought teachers didn’t have favourites”. 

“You thought nothing of the kind. Teachers are the most 
normal creatures in a supposedly normal universe.” 

“D’you show the others?” 

“Not when I remember that it’s wrong to have favourites.” 
She made a face. “ ‘Favourite’ is a horrible word”, she said. 
“It makes me think of Dara Shikoh and Good Queen Bess.” 

“Tell me about this paragon”, he said. 

“She isn’t”, Malati defended Nimmi. “She’s not even parti¬ 
cularly pretty. She’s rather fat, pink-and-brown skin, pitch 
black mop of hair that swings like this from side to side like 
a pony saying ‘No’. A voice made for speaking poetry. And, 
of course, in love with words, full of unexpressed music”. 

‘There are lots like that surely?” 

“Find ’em”, she challenged. “In love with words’ is more 
special than it sounds. I don’t mean that she writes six pages 
when she should write six lines.” 
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“No?” 

“No. I wouldn’t love Nimmi if she gave me more work. 
She gives me less than anyone.” 

“Wherein lies her genius?” 

She handed him his glass of sherbet. “Cold before hot”, 
she said laughing as he pointed to the teapot. “A doctor 
should know”. 

“This one doesn’t. If you’d stood out in the garden for 
two hours waiting for the storm to come”. 

“What a silly thing to do for a full-grown man!” 

“I’m a drama-addict and I prefer my drama in Nature. 
Have you ever thought, school-marm, what a wonderful 
topsy-turvy stage the sky is?” 

“No, I’m too busy seeing what a topsy-turvy stage a 
school is”. 

“Not with Mrs. Choudhury in charge, surely?” 

“More rarely with her than others, but she’s losing her 

grip*” 

“I’m sorry to hear that”, he said more seriously. 

“Not sorrier than I, but it’s true”. 

She was tough, this girl of his. “By what signs do you 
know this? You’re not a doctor yet”. 

“Even so, I know. She pants when she speaks. Her hand 
goes mechanically to her heart. She has a puffy look. Her 
hair’s grown suddenly grey, her eyes dim”. 

“H’m. Anything else?” 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“But there is something that you’re holding back”. 

She settled herself, uncrossing her legs then recrossing 
them calmly, before she replied. She rarely let even him see 
her mind in undress. 

“Yes”, she said, “there’s something much more serious. 
She starts a staff council meeting without knowing quite 
what she wants, where she’s going. She’s the best Head in 
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India, but she’s no longer good enough. She waits to feel 
our pulse; it’s we who should feel hers. She’s getting terribly 
dependent”. 

“A school isn’t a one-man job any more than a hospital 
is. These ‘sleepless ministers’ are the people who make the 
schools.” 

“No, yes. But one woman often does the thinking.” 

“Does that seem sound to you?” 

“Entirely. She does it by picking the brains of others, not 
calling meetings to feel her way and clear her mind. It’s all 
wrong. Father. I admire her as much as anyone, but it’s all 
wrong. She’s growing too old to rule. She’s beginning to 
reign.” 

He cleared his throat, looked over her head, said: “It’s 
no fun growing old”. 

“Tom don’t”, she said, swiftly affectionate. 

“Oh yes, I do. I didn’t retire a day too early. I sometimes 
think that to know when to go’s a divine instinct. Men have 
it even less than women”. 

“And to outstay one’s welcome is bad, very bad,” said his 
daughter thoughtfully. 

“Isn’t she welcome any longer?” 

“Oh! everyone loves her, of course. She’s a grand woman. 
What is it the Americans or Australians or somebody call 
it — dinkum? dandy?” 

“Never mind them. Speak English”. 

She smiled but absent-mindedly. “I’ve a horrible feeling 
that I barged in on a very private session of hers some weeks 
ago. She was all folded into herself, thinking back. She began 
to want me to talk about myself. It wasn’t what I’d gone 
for, and I talked — reluctantly. She hung too much on my 
words. Fm not Delphi, you know”. 

“She is a grand woman if she’s learnt to listen to the 
independent young”. 
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“She’s always done that, more or less. Look how she 
listens to Sarita! She’s not listening enough to herself”. 

“Why does it worry you?” 

“Because it looks terribly as if Miss Das is going to take 
over, and the old order will not change!” 

“Is that a tragedy?” 

“Yes, Father, yes”, said this amazing daughter of his in 
rising distress. 

“Look, Malati”, he tried to reason, but she shook her 
head sagely, as she interrupted him. 

“We’ve got to go forward. Father, not back. You love 
this tiresome country of ours don’t you? Much, much more 
than anyone else, I know”. 

He nodded. This was one thing she knew without being 
told. He had a passionate love of country. Its hospitals had 
been for him the heart of its sick and poverty-stricken 
people. Now it seemed that his young daughter had taken 
over the schools. She loved India too, in the same practical, 
sensible, do-what-you-can way. Neither had any use for 
melodramatic abstractions. 

“Father, we’re falling hopelessly behind the rest of the 
world. This Tower of Babel that is language. This rot about 
integration, that only Time can solve. See how the Chinese 
solved it for us last October, but we’re running to pattern 
again. All the wrong stresses. And on top of it, the looking- 
back. Thinking what a wonderful people we are to have last¬ 
ed this long! We forget about all the conquests when we’ve 
knuckled under, forget how inferior we felt and were when 
the British were here! How the Muslims didn’t give a fig for 
us, just trampled us under and how the Hindus hate them 
for it! Isn’t it silly? Why, incidentally don’t we?” 

“Don’t we what?” 

“Don’t we hate the Muslims?” 

“I’ve never hated a Muslim in my life because I’ve never 
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felt the need to be revenged. Or that he’s my inferior, that’s 
sheer nonsense — an inverted inferiority. There’s a large¬ 
heartedness about Muslims. They’re not trivial as so many 
Christians are”. 

“They’ve ruled”, she said. “Those traditions generally pro¬ 
tect you from triviality. That, and the land”. 

“Of course,” he said judicially, “when you have four 
hundred and fifty million, it’s no great surprise to find four 
hundred million trivial. But about your school, you must 
keep proportion. It isn’t the hub of the universe”. 

“Oh, yes, it is, it is,” she cried energetically. “This is our 
point of departure, mine, and about a million other educa¬ 
ted men and women. Business: Teaching. Reason: Faith and 
Hope. Equipment: Intelligence.” 

“I wonder”, he said dryly. 

“Oh! I know there’s a lot wrong with us, but we’re right- 
thinking, if you see what I mean”. 

“I’ll give YOU that”, he said. 

all the others. Father”, she was now very serious. 
“They’ve got to be made to look forward, not look back. I 
get frightened at the allegiance of an educationist to the 
past.” 

“Roots are roots”, he said doggedly, but knowing the 
weakness of his protest. 

“Sarita Khanolkar is always inveighing against our 
patience. She says it’s the most serious of our national 
defects, and their name is legion”. 

“Drastic young woman! Hasn’t she read Arnold—Too 
great for haste, too high for rivalry’? What is the shape of 
her school to come?” 

“I daren’t think. Too much movement. Too many superior 
children. Sarita’s utopia is intriguing, but I wouldn’t be in it 
for worlds. But then, she at least is looking the ri^t way. 
Miss Das! merciful heavens!” 
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“Give me some more sherbet”, he said, smiling. 

“Not till you’ve heard me out”. 

“All right. What’s on your mind?” 

“Educational Policy”, she said tragically. 

“1 couldn’t sit through that without something stronger 
than sherbet. Blast these dry days! Have we got any beer?” 
he said rising. “What’s wrong with us?” 

“We wont’ take education out of politics. 1 wonder why 
we can’t”, said his daughter ignoring the scars of Prohibition. 

“You asked for democracy, didn’t you?” he said. “What 
are you grousing about? The expert is at a discount in a 
democracy”. 

“Why should he be?” 

“Because everyone’s an expert, not Plato only, that’s 
why”. 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s the trouble. One doesn’t know 
the real expert till it’s too late”. 

“It’s never too late for — sherbet”, he said going jauntily 
to the door. There he turned. “I’ll get you one if you’ll trade 
subjects with me”. 

“Trade education for what?” 

“Raj”. 

She sighed, nodded. “Get ms my sherbet first”, she said. 

When he got back: “He’s twenty-two and still without 
an M.A. I’ve given up hoping that he’ll walk into a 
Service.” 

She said nothing for a moment, then: 

“He has charm”. 

“That won’t butter his parsnips”. 

“I’m not sure. But there’s this infernal business of influ¬ 
ence that everyone talks about at Delhi. D’you know? Some¬ 
one who knows someone who’s got the stuff? If you have 
charm instead of—” he paused and he supplied the word 
‘ability’. It came out in a low growl. 
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“We can’t all be like you, Father”. 

“I don’t want him to be like me. If he can’t be a doctor, 
he can’t. But some time we must know what he wants to do. 
What he wants to do depends on what he can do!” 

“He enjoys everything”, 

“Except work. He’ll never grow up. D’you know, some¬ 
times I think the old-fashioned reasoning was sound. I never 
could respect a man who didn’t cam his living. I don’t much 
care how — provided he earns it”. 

She nodded. “He won’t teach”, she said. “I can’t see him. 
But salesmanship? There are firms that would be glad of 
boys like him for ‘Public Relations’, I think they call it?” 

“Why him and not a thousand others who speak tolerable 
English and wear their clothes well?” 

“That’s what I meant by influence”. 

“We haven’t got it, we who work”. He spoke without 
bitterness. He shared her uneasiness about the use of any¬ 
thing but ability in getting employment and in this they 
were unlike the great mass of their countrymen. 

“I wouldn’t be above using such influence as you have. 
After all, why should people listen to you except that they 
respect you? And they respect you because of your ability”. 

“So that’s the best we can do for him — after he takes 
an M.A.” 

“H’m”. 

She watched her father with some distress. They had been 
over this time and again. It didn’t help to know that they 
were so thoroughly agreed on Raj’s lack of a promising 
future. ‘To dig I am not able, to beg I am ashamed*, she 
thought sadly. But: 

“There’s always the Army!” she said with patent flippancy. 

Her father looked gravely at her, then smiled slowly. 

“Even the Army has improved its psychiatric tests”, he 
said. “They’d probably write him off as unsuitable”. 
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“If only you could see some of my parents in uniform!” 
she cried. 

“Don’t wish them on me,” he said, “except to solve Raj’s 
problem.” 

“1 wish”, she said suddenly, “how I wish 1 could learn to 
use people! To be a good administrator, you’ve got to use 
people, haven’t you?” 

“Since when have you got interested in administration?” 
he asked in some surprise. 

“Since I saw Mrs. Choudhury’s Staff Council perfor¬ 
mance.” 

He shook his head, smiled, ran his fingers through his 
iron-grey hair. “I’d better have a bath, aifter all”, he said. 
“I forgot that I was covered with dust. The dust of cen¬ 
turies”, he exclaimed theatrically flinging out his arms pro- 
phetwise, as he made his exit. 

His daughter sat looking moodily before her. St. Hilary’s. 
Raj. Everywhere, there were loose ends. 
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When you arc eleven years old and as full of vitamins as 
Nimmi Matthew, every morning is a miracle. The first shot 
of sunlight, the first drop of birdsong was a proclamation 
that all was right with the world. Nevertheless, so mysterious 
was the grip of phrase and superstition upon her, that she 
tried now this side of her bed, now that, to obviate the 
possibility that she might after all be getting out on the 
wrong side. She laughed a little at herself, for she knew that 
Mrs. Khanolkar would laugh if she answered “1 got out on 
the right side of my bed which was the left side”. And as 
there was a Drama Club meeting today at which Nimmi saw 
and did her bidding in a variety of impromptu parts, this was 
a day to look forward to. 

Indeed, all days at a school were wonderful for Nimmi; 
the only days she did not look forward to were Sundays and 
the last Saturday of the month that was a holiday. Then, she 
seemed to get in everybody’s way—her father, who was 
always telling her that so much depended on her and she 
must get “double promotion” again and be a smart girl, 
and her mother, who was big with her third child and snap¬ 
ped and said don*t-be-silly no matter what Nimmi said, and 
her younger sister, Saramma, who was prettier than Nimmi 
and wanted the dressing-table to herself all morning. Yes, 
certainly school was much, much more fun than home. 

“Come on, Nimmi”, called her father at seven-thirty, 
“we’ve got to leave at once.” 

Her books were packed, she was a tidy girl as even Miss 
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Das admitted, and she slung her satchel over her shoulder, 
leapt down the steps, and hoisted herself on the pillion of her 
father’s lambretta. He met her unsmiling. “Come on”, he 
said unnecessarily since she was already there, safely perch¬ 
ed, “Come on, you’re always late”. 

“Indeed, I’m not”, Nimmi thought but did not say, be¬ 
cause when she answered her father back first thing in the 
morning, he grumbled all the way to school about the im¬ 
pertinence of children these days. Then she went into the 
classroom on a mood and the day began with Algebra 
which was not her best subject and Miss Das might say: “I 
wonder if we pushed you up too quick, Nimmi”, which 
seemed like regretting the jump she’d got last term. So she 
said nothing but crossed her fingers and thought how frayed 
her father’s collar was at the back and wondered if poverty 
was as good as Jesus said. Then, she argued with herself, 
f6r Jesus hadn’t quite praised poverty; he had warned the 
rich that it would be hard for them to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This was not the same thing as making poverty 
a virtue. 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven’ was a beautiful phrase, she 
thought and said over and over to herself: ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you’ and struck her breast to test the 
evidence of it. Then, she twinkled, squeezing her eyes up 
and dimpling and shaking her mop of black hair from side 
to side. It was a trick that Miss Krishnan liked. “Now, my 
pony”, she used to say, “let’s hear what you think about the 
effect of Geography on History.” 

Nimmi loved her teachers, not perhaps all of them, but 
Mrs. Husain certainly, and Miss Krishnan and, most of all, 
Mrs. Khanolkar. They were “tremendous” she thought rolling 
the word over, saying it the English way, and then the 
American way, and irritating her father, who growled, “Don’t 
talk like an American, I’ve told you before”. 
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It was funny how hard it was to speak her thoughts to 
her parents, for what she wanted to say at this point was: 
“Don’t you like Americans?” But to that she knew that her 
father would reply: “That’s got nothing to do with it. 1 don’t 
want all this giddy behaviour”. And her mother would 
just say limply: “Don’t be so noisy, Nimmi. I wonder 
when you’re going to start being ordinary and like other 
children”. 

Did the dear lady know it, she and her husband had hatch¬ 
ed something un-ordinary, not a baby sparrow but a lark. It 
would have been the easiest thing in the world for a child 
born of sparrows as dull as Mrs. Matthew and her husband, 
to be as forlorn as they. But by one of those tricks of fate 
and genes (for somewhere there must have been an ancestor 
of spirit and craving for beauty) the Matthews had given 
birth to a child of song, laughter and irrepressible gaiety. 
She had her moments of wretchedness and they were acute, 
but they passed with the swiftness of lightning and after them 
the child, never lacking in warmth, did what she could to 
repair the damage of the storm. 

Her father, it was true, was proud of her success at school 
and bragged about it to his colleagues but the immediate 
effect of her unexpected promotion was to make him more 
arrogant with the teachers, to tell them to mind and take a 
special interest in his daughter for she was no common 
child. Sarita Khanolkar, when she heard this, cried: 

“If Nimmi were merely his daughter, I should leave her 
severely alone. Happily for the child, she’s her own mother 
and father and daughter.” And she did not scruple to hug 
Nimmi and cheer her and occasionally give her the special 
treat of a book that Nimmi would read in secret at home 
and bring back the following morning and thank Mrs. 
Khanolkar with sparkling eyes. 

Nimmi thought Mrs. Khanolkar beautiful, like monsoon 
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skies at their best when the rain is done or that last flood 
of brilliant light in the sky that precedes Night, or like the 
violin in all its moods. She talked without restraint to Sarita 
— it was like talking to herself, for Sarita sensed with that 
sharpness of vision that was her pride, the loneliness of this 
gifted child in the home of sombre ungifted parents. 

Today, Nirnmi was going to have a whole hour with Mrs. 
Khanolkar in the Drama Club which was the only hour in 
the Junior school for which Mrs. Khanolkar was down. “But 
I’m looking forward to having you for English and History 
when you come up to the high school”, she told Nimmi 
and Nimmi wondered whether with hard, very hard work 
she might not skip another class. Apparently, Sarita saw 
what was going on in the feverish young mind, for she said 
with a warning finger upraised: “No more jumps, Nimmi. 
[ want you to be as clever when you come up as you are 
now”. And with that Nimmi had to be satisfied. She told no 
one about it, partly because she thought it would hurt the 
others not to have so much praise from Mrs. Khanolkar, 
partly because she knew with a sixth sense that what Mrs. 
Khanolkar had said to her was not intended to be repeated. 
She adored Mrs. Khanolkar, wished that she could live 
with her, have breakfast with her, do the rounds of the city 
with her, listen to Radio Ceylon with her. 

She was interrupted in this delicious train of thought by 
a sharp nudge from her father who made no bones about 
being as rough as he could with his daughter to impress the 
teachers with his paternal firmness. Now they were walking 
up the corridor, that Miss Das was descending on her way 
to the staff common room. 

Cutting out the preliminaries, Matthew said: 

“See, I’m thinking that if she tries her best she can get 
another double promotion”. 

Startled, since her thoughts were in Calcutta with her 
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mother who had fallen ill of an old complaint, Miss Das 
faltered: 

“Double promotion?” 

‘ Yes, yes, you know she was so much ahead of the other 
girls that she was sent up to the Seventh Class before the 
end of the term?” 

“Yes”, said Miss Das apparently unmoved. 

“So”, said Mr. Matthew revealing a row of long, tobacco- 
stained teeth”, “why should it not happen again, that’s what 
I say”. 

He spoke English with a strong Malayalee intonation. 
Miss Das, spotless in starched cotton, seemed like a Watts 
portrait of Purity accosted by Vulgarity, as she said: 

“We don’t make a habit of giving double promotions in 
this school”. 

“This school or any other school”, cried Mr. Matthew 
airily and now in his stride (he was never particular about 
voice modulation and the corridors resounded to his early- 
momings exuberance) “if she deserves it, she must get it”. 

Miss Das sensitively withdrew a pace or two. She was not 
normally quick on the up-takc, but it seemed to her unmis¬ 
takably as if in Matthew’s tone this morning was the threat, 
that if they did not do as he desired, he would withdraw the 
child from school. After aU, one school was as good or as 
bad as another these days. 

Revolted, because loyalty was of the essence of her being, 
and she was experienced enough to know the difference in 
quality and dedication between the staff of St. Hilary’s and 
that of the hundred odd government secondary schools that 
had sprung up in the Delhi area, she was really very angry, 
but characteristically the angrier she got, the lower her voice 
fell. Almost in a whisper, she said: 

“It is too early to know whether Nimmi deserves any 
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further promotion. We shall have to wait and see”, and 
hoped against hope that Matthew would leave it there. 

She had reckoned without Malayalce stubborncss. Now 
that Nimmi had surprisingly distinguished herself, Matthew 
was going to make the most of this only element of distinc¬ 
tion that he was ever likely to own. He nagged: 

“Time is important, y’see. I am not growing any younger”. 

“We none of us are”, said Miss Das mildly and through 
the corner of her eye she saw Nimmi smile. She softened, 
the child was really sweet and clever; it was a pity that Sarita 
Khanolkar had made a prodigy of her, and that Miss 
Krishnan was pushing her harder than seemed necessary. 
'Phe school was what mattered, not this or that child; but 
with this nattering father, she would have to be careful to 
conceal that the school came first, never the individual child, 
however singular. 

“Later, much later, you can sec Mrs. Choudhury and 
speak to her about it”, she said, now firmly pushing Nimmi 
ahead of her and away from her father up the corridor. 

Seeing Mrs. Choudhury was not a prospect that Matthew 
enjoyed since he had on previous occasions found it harder 
to tackle Mrs. Choudhury than this bundle of starched 
cotton, for so he wrote off gentle Miss Das, frowning, mut¬ 
tering to himself, he adjusted his cycle clips, remnant of 
the push-bike days that he could not bring himself to aban¬ 
don, on trousers that were as frayed as his collar and stumbl¬ 
ed down and out of the corridor and the school. 

Nimmi heaved a sigh of relief. If Mrs. Khanolkar were 
there, she would almost have smiled; with Miss Das, that 
was dangerous, for though Miss Das might put Daddy in his 
place, she had rigid ideas on the correct attitudes of children 
towards their parents and she would not approve of Nimmi’s 
being critical of her father, tiresome as he might be. So, all 
Nimmi did was to skip into her classroom. 
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Assembly over, the children settled down to a period of 
Algebra with Miss Christian. Algebra was not Nimmi’s best 
subject and Miss Christian, an intelligent Mathematics 
Honours Graduate of the Madras University, was not the 
best teacher of children of eleven. She had been told that 
Nimmi was outstanding, yet she found it difficult to hold her 
attention with formulae. Towards the end of the period she 
heard a small voice pipe up: “Please, Miss Christian, is 
there any special reason for using an ‘a’ and a ‘b’ if you can 
work the sum out by Arithmetic?” 

Normally children in the seventh did not ask general 
questions of theory. They worried about the detail of techni¬ 
que. To get the right answer was the thing. Miss Christian 
thought a moment, said: 

“No, but this happens to be an Algebra class”. 

Nimmi’s problem was one that evidently held the cliild 
with an intensity that children do not normally expend on 
algebraic formulae. “1 was wondering”, said Nimmi with a 
simplicity that ruled out cheek, “I was just wondering what 
the use of Algebra was”. 

Miss Christian held her breath, relaxed and then smiled. 
The child was in earnest, wanted to know what so many 
adults asked with less genuine concern. 

“It’s too early for me to explain completely”, she said. 
“Algebra is really a quicker and cleverer way than Arithme¬ 
tic of dealing with large quantities. It’s a kind of shorthand 
in symbols”. 

This, Nimmi considered for a minute or so. Clearly no 
one else in the class was interested or wished to follow a 
discussion so abstract and remote from the business of get¬ 
ting the right answer. 

“I don’t quite understand but I have an idea”, said Nimmi 
with that precise quaintness that charmed Malati and Sarita. 
It was as if this child with the innocence and charm of 



eleven, had the speculative mind of a woman twice her age. 
She was untouched by precocity, but she had the ‘thinking' 
quality, said Sarita, and Malati, who had as yet found no 
name for it, was always delighted with the unexpected turn 
that Nimmi’s questions and comments took. There was no 
danger that she would come to be a showman, Malati 
thought, for though she was often quoted in the senior com¬ 
mon room, there was a disarming innocence about her fat 
dimpling cheeks, her swinging mop of black hair, her large 
troubled or starry eyes. The child was a joy to teach. 

Scripture followed with Miss Krishnan, and Nimmi sat up, 
her eyes passing from worry to excitement. It was charac¬ 
teristic of Miss Krishnan that though her first thought on 
entering the Seventh was to look at Nimmi and take strength 
from her, she recorded nothing except the pleasure of meet- 
ting a group of children. They stood up, said ‘good morning’, 
sat down amidst a clatter of desks, a shuffling of feet, a 
whisper about Miss Krishnan’s new saree, which was green 
and black with a fine white stripe, unusual for her, said 
Angeli Mehta, who was the school’s social commentator, and 
Miss Krishnan began: 

“I thought”, she said, “that as we’re going to do the ballet 
of Samson and Delilah, we’d read the story today. What do 
you say?” 

For Nimmi, this was not quite perfect, since all drama 
must be revealed to her through the exciting tip-toe vision of 
Mrs. Khanolkar; but the next best thing to Mrs. Khanolkar 
was Miss Krishnan, and she said: 

“Yes, yes, Samson’s lovely.” 

“But is Delilah?” asked Malati whimsically for her. 

The class wondered about that. “How many of you know 
the story?” Miss Krishnan asked. 

They held up their hands. Of the thirty in the class, five 
did not know it at all, twenty had an idea that it was con- 
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nccted with a strong man; five, including Nimmi, knew it 
backwards. 

“Well then, the first thing is to have the story”. It was the 
easiest thing to ask Nimmi to tell it and undoubtedly this is 
what Mrs. Khanolkar would have done, but Malati was 
beginning to be anxious about the effect of Nimmi’s stardom 
on her companions. It would be just too bad for the child 
if all that her sparkle provoked was unpopularity. She knew 
that it was as important to Nimmi as to any other child of 
eleven to be liked. From what she could see, Nimmi was 
liked despite her triumphs. She took them easily, was affec¬ 
tionate and shared, without arrogance or patronage, her 
knowledge and skills. Indeed, she had a motherly way 
of taking girls older and weaker than herself under 
her wing, and trying to make them acquire her assets. So, 
avoiding Nimmi’s waving clamorous hand, for Nimmi was 
longing to tell the dramatic story that had held her ever since 
she had been a very small girl with ‘Bible Stories’ for a 
cherished prize, Miss Krishnan picked on Lalita Raman. 
Here was a Hindu child who claimed a knowledge of the 
story; it would be instructive to see how the cultures met. 

Lalita was well-instructed but without much imagination. 
She had come to St. Hilary’s from a convent that had done 
its work not wisely but too well. The hard fact had been 
mastered without the insight that made Nimmi a joy to teach. 
She told the story without rise or fall, much as she had been 
taught it and with the prudery bom of her years at the con¬ 
vent. It went, not quite merry as a marriage bell, but at least 
the facts were there. 

Miss Krishnan paused: “Now that you have it”, she said, 
“I’d like to know what you think of it, first, as a story, then 
as a fable”. 

“But it isn’t a story”, said Mary Appadorai, a Catholic 
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whose chief strength lay in the force of her inherited con¬ 
viction. 

“I haven’t said it isn’t”, said Malati smiling, “but I’d still 
like to have you think about it. Now what do you think of 
it, Mary?” 

“It shows that God can do all things”, said Mary stolidly, 
“give strength and take it away as He likes”. 

Miss Krishnan nodded. “That”, she said, “is part of tlie 
point of the story, but I’d like to know what the total impres¬ 
sion of the story is on you. How, for instance, does this 
compare with a story like ‘Jack, the Giant Killer’?” 

“That’s fairy tales”, said Mary with vast contempt. 

What a tiresome child! thought Malati, but said: 

“Do you admire Samson?” 

“Yes”, said Mary, “I mean, no”. 

Nimmi shot up. “I most certainly do!” she cried, her eyes 
afire with indignation. 

“Wait for your turn, Nimmi”, said Malati sternly, “I 
haven’t asked you yet”. 

Nimmi sat down, bubbling with energy, seemingly un¬ 
rebuked. 

Miss Krishnan went the round of the class. She got some 
of the answers she wanted after much trying. Samson was 
really a good man but he went bad from time to time. Most 
of all, he went bad when he got into Delilah’s hands. She 
was a bad woman and Samson should have known better. 
And he should never, never have told his secret. Why? Be¬ 
cause that was a secret between God and him, and that 
should never be told to anyone, least of all to a person like 
Delilah. As for her, she repented in a way, but she was bad, 
really bad. The best thing to do was for Samson to kill her. 
That would teach her. 

In all this Nimmi played no part, though she kept bobbing 
up and down in her seat, her hand shooting up, shaking 
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insistently with a vigour that only strong-minded Miss 
Krishnan could so consistently have ignored. Finally, she 
came to Nimmi. 

“All right, Nimmi”. 

“Samson was not only a strong man”, said Nimmi in that 
bell-like voice with which she delivered herself of discover- 
rics, “he was a big man. A man to be remembered, because 
he worked for his people. He was a people’s hero, strong, 
and simple and proud and true. Because he was a man and 
not a God, he told his secret and he told it because Delilah 
pestered him so. She might not always have meant to betray 
him; perhaps, all that she wanted was to get power over him. 
But once the secret was out, Samson was less strong because 

less good. His strength is a kind of.a kind of. 

like the Algebra thing”, she said reaching out anxiously. 

“A symbol”, Malati supplied. 

Nimmi sparkled. “Yes,” she said. “Thank you. Miss 
Krishnan, yes, a symbol. So the fable bit of the story is not 
so much that God can do all things, for that is what God 
means, all-powerful, but that man can do all things if he 
understands all things”. She paused, looking at Miss Krishnan 
for approval. Malati met her eyes steadily, nodded, said: 

“Yes, Nimmi, you have the right idea, I think, but you 
must never imagine that there can be only one interpreta¬ 
tion of such a story”. 

The bell rang. In a trice, Nimmi had forgotten Samson 
and Miss Krishnan. Now came her beloved Mrs. Khanolkar 
and the Drama Club, the Drama Club, the Drama Club! She 
thrust her books into her locker, jumped up, said good 
morning to Miss Krishnan and darted out of the classroom. 

Mrs. Khanolkar sat in the club room wondering how she 
was going to produce an eight-hundred-and-fifty-child 
pageant on the story of Gandhiji, that she had recently 
written. They would have to stage it in the open-air and here 
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was the monsoon, confound it! which meant that they would 
have to wait till August. That gave them time, and time 
they would certainly need, for putting on and taking off a 
school full of children was a matter of mass organisation—ol 
armies, she thought, not of school drama. 

Mrs. Choudhury had beamed when Sarita had suggested 
her pageant and said “You’re wonderful, my dear. I don’t 
know what I’d do without you”. Sarita had felt not for the 
first time the thrill of being unique for Mrs. Choudhuiy. 

But at this point Nimmi danced into the room and 
“What’s for today, Mrs. Khanolkar?” she asked hopping 
from one foot to the other. 

It was part of Sarita’s technique with the children on 
drama club days to encourage them to be as natural as 
possible of movement and speech: this set the pace for a 
drama class. If only there were more Nimmis! She touched 
the child’s hair. 

“Gandhiji”, she whispered. 

Nimmi’s eyes grew round with wonder. 

'"What? Ai.it we going to do a real full life of Gandhi ji?” 

“No. The story of Gandhiji seen through the eyes of 
women and girls. What he did specially for us.” 

Nimmi continued to look excited. “Shall we have the 
Salt March?” 

“Of course”. 

“How’ll we do the sea?” 

“We’ll hear it. We’ll borrow sound effects from All India 
Radio”. 

“But we won’t see it?” 

“No. All that waving of blue bits of muslin is played out 
now”. Sarita spoke to Nimmi precisely as she did to Satish. 
It was a point of honour for her in teaching never to talk 
down to children. 

“But haven’t we got to see the sea?” Nimmi persisted. 
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“Lots of us prefer to hear it, particularly as there’ll be a 
voice speaking over the sound of the waves”. 

“Oh!” there was no mistaking the note of disappointment. 

Sarita looked at her. “We can’t have everything”, she said. 
“We’ll have the Indian coxmtryside. After all Gandhiji was 
much more there than by the sea.” 

“Yes”, said Nimmi, cheering up. “That’s right. Shall we 
have processions?” 

“Plentifully. Now stop talking”. 

The children came trooping in, five from each class, till 
Sarita had her allotted twenty-five. Then she outlined for 
them the pageant of the liberation of India’s women as part 
of the life-work of Mahatma Gandhi. She told them that it 
would work flash-back from the assassination through the 
landmarks of the freedom struggle to the first moment at 
which Gandhiji took over the mantle of leadership of the 
vast, starving, undisciplined millions of India, made of them 
an army challenging Might such as the world had not known 
since the Roman Empire, transforming craven cowards into 
men of steel. 

They listened to her, rapt. Then she began to teach them 
to mime in twos and threes. An hour later, Mrs. Choudhury 
looking in found the children round Sarita in communion so 
close that she decided to steal away. It would be more than 
a pity to interrupt. So, she imagined, had Christ sat with 
children, compact, a world withdrawn. “Suffer little children 
to come unto me”. 

Mrs. Choudhury wondered, would she ever have again a 
teacher as enthralling as Sarita Khanolkar. She wondered, 
but the thought brought her anxiety, not joy. For this gift 
was a thing apart. It had nothing to do—or had it? with 
running a school. Again, panic seized her of running, steam¬ 
ing, pushing, rushing trains at a railway junction. She closed 
her eyes, held her breath. 
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When the bell for recess rang, Nimmi shook herself, smiled 
at Mrs. Khanolkar and reluctantly tore herself from the 
Drama Club. This was the highlight of her week. But there 
were games now and she liked them well enough. The 
ground was sodden with yesterday’s rain and under the big 
margosa tree, they were forbidden to play. They would have 
to play in the sum and this, too, she didn’t mind, provided 
they didn’t have to stand in the same place with dumb-bells 
or something silly. It was much more fun running. 

Hundreds of green skirts and white blouses, white salwars 
and green camises now dotted the games field. Into their 
midst Nimmi ran, feeling like a bird that has only to look 
a new way to see a new land. What it is to be eleven! thought 
Amita Choudhury, momentarily cured of the panic of trains 
roaring and hissing at a junction, as she followed Nimmi 
with her eyes. No one noticed the forlorn woman on the 
railway platform. 
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(wrote Amita Choudhury to the Chairman of her school 
board) 

You will remember that I talked to you in private about 
my declining health. I grow no younger and it gets no better, 
rather worse, if 1 am to judge by a leaden weight over the 
heart. I have been examined after all, as you have so con¬ 
stantly urged that I should be. The report is much what 1 
thought it would be. Perhaps this was why I put it off for so 
long. The heart is affected seriously. It is, the Doctor said 
so in so many words, too tired to take the strain of a Head¬ 
ship for much longer. 

This being so, I can no longer put off looking for a per¬ 
manent successor. It is a matter which, as you will have 
gathered from my omissions, has troubled me for some time 
past. We have, I think, to choose from those we know — as 
good material as we are ever likely to get, and I for one 
have no reason to fear that it will not bear its burdens with 
courage and efficiency. Perhaps, too, it will acquit itself with 
a distinction that has escaped my more mediocre powers. 1 
mean all this. But I am not clear in my own mind that moves 
today in a rather confused way, not straigjht to the heart of 
the matter, but like lines at a railway junction, merging and 
diverging, rushing and roaring, leaving me suddenly alone on 
the station platform. 

There is much to be said for Miss Das’s taking over. She 
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is, as you know, the seniormost, has fifteen years’ service 
with us. She is seasoned, a good and dedicated teacher, 
sound and commonsensical. In her hands the school will do 
no worse than it has done, but she is without the ability to 
initiate anything new, and so it will not necessarily improve 
by adapting itself to what seems to me to be radically 
different times and problems. She has a mother in Calcutta 
to whom she is devoted. I cannot tell which she puts first, 
St. Hilary’s or her mother, but I should have thought that 
they run as close as my railway lines. 

Then, there is Mrs. Khanolkar, much younger, only 
twenty-eight but as you know, since her case has come up 
to the Board on more than one occasion, outstanding. She 
has an Oxford degree in Modern Greats, a first class degree 
of the Delhi University in English and an M. Ed. In addi¬ 
tion, she has four years’ service at St. Hilary’s, years that 
have revealed to me what a really modem intelligence can 
do with the school. You will remember that she left a per¬ 
fectly safe and better-paid appointment in the Ministry of 
Education to join us, a secondary school. She appears never 
to have regretted her decision. The brighter children adore 
her; and I — whatever her faults and they are apiece with 
her virtues of brilliance, originality — like her very, very 
much. 

Why then with these two women before me—do I 
hesitate to make a clear recommendation to you,? Not only 
because they offset each other and I have difficulty choosing 
between them, but because I am not sure that either is the 
right person in the long run for St. Hilary’s. I do not have 
to tell you, who know the school at least as well as I do, 
what our tradition is, has been. There is a danger that we 
shall think too much in terms of fortifying the tradition, too 
little of diverging from it. My instinct, based, I have no 
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doubt, on an ability to avoid mistakes rather than to acheive 
work of outstanding merit, is to wait and watch. 

I know that you’re thinking, always a step ahead of me: 
Is there any one else? Till a few months ago, I thought not. 
Then, I began to be impressed by a young woman from the 
South — a girl four years or so older than Mrs. Khanolkar 
and about eight years younger than Miss Das. She has had 
only two and a half years to three years with us, which is 
probably why I did not think of her earlier; she seemed 
merely a junior member of senior staff. She is unlike the 
other two, though I suppose, nearer Sarita in attitudes — 
they belong to the same generation. She is, 1 should say, less 
vibrant and brilliant and audacious than Sarita, more pene¬ 
trating and trenchant than Miss Das. I am struck most by 
her judgment that is invariably independent. She will take 
the school her own way, and I think 1 may say that it will 
not be my way. I am human enough not to like this too 
much—she is not a mystery so much as, in that long term, 
an unknown quantity to me. 1 have felt too unwell to get to 
know her background, this generally reveals so much about 
our staff. There is a father, a retired doctor, I believe, but 
she is not given to talking about private matters unless drawn 
out, and then she talks in ideas, avoiding personalities. 
Altogether, an aloof but very self-possessed and sensible 
young woman. 

You will see why I say that I think confusedly. This — 
that I have put down today, is my thinking, the long and 
the short of it, for your perusal and your consideration. 

One last word. I stopped being sentimental thirty years 
ago. It must be a sign of age, of illness, that I have begun 
all over again to be sentimental. I want for the school a 
successor who will be in some sense my heir. I have little 
property to leave that is not immediately connected with a 
way of life. I know that it is never easy to live Christanity — 
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never anywhere. But in India today it is possibly more diffi¬ 
cult than elsewhere. The constant sense of being a minority 
without power depresses our brighter people and makes 
them, it seems to me, preternaturally cautious. I am looking 
for someone fearless, proud, but not unaware that the only 
way to survive is the way of thoughtful compromise. 

I am sorry to have struck this last, personal note. I may 
not feel well enough to write at such length again. You have 
always been wiser than I for that long term in which we 
build schools for Tomorrow from Yesterday, overlooking 
Today, to which we are too close for judgment. Consider 
for yourself, alone, or in committee what we should do. I 
will abide by your judgement as always feeling that I go in 
your debt. For you have always had much to give, and I, 
little. 

Believe me, dear Chairman, 

Your very sincerely, 

Amita Choudhury. 

6th June, 1833 

Darling, 

(wrote Satish Khanolkar to his wife, Sarita) 

This tour is the best thing that could have happened to 
me. Tve an idea that I hit Delhi too early in my career to 
have got the most out of the districts, and once you get up 
to the dear old Capital, that is so jolly pleased with itself, 
you seem never to want to come south again. All of which 
is bad for me and probably for the South! 

We are of course living in two continents and the best 
laid plans of integrators are apt to go astray if they don’t 
face the facts. I’ve been through Madras, Mysore and am 
about to dare Kerala, for which I’m told one needs courage. 
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The educated unemployed have something to say that isn’t 
in Blossoms in the Dust, but something infinitely more peril¬ 
ous for this part of the country and, indeed, for the whole 
complicated business of nationhood. 1 don’t, no! I don’t 
envy the P.M. He’s got his hands full forever. But there is, 
1 think, something wrong with the one-man destiny of our 
history. If not the Buddha then Shankaracharya; if not 
Akbar or Shah Jehan, Ran jit Singh; if not Gandhiji, then 
Nehru—it’s all wrong. We need no heroes—I rather 
think we’ve outgrown the need for these supermen — but 
echelons of competent men — and women, of course. It’s 
the line of second and third and fourth defence that we’ve 
done abso-jollo-lutely nothing to build up. We’ve been over 
this before, you and I, and it all turns on your conception 
of leadership. In your school, I suppose you’re as much a 
leader as I am in the I.A.S. and as doctors and lawyers and 
engineers are in their respective what-nots. The concept of 
leadership as synonymous with political leadership is all 
wrong, wrong, wrong! (This doesn’t mean that I’m not 
jubilant about Kripalani’s and Masani’s victories and mode¬ 
rately so even about Lohia, who has still to win his spurs. 
But Kripalani is a magnificent parliamentarian, which is why, 
the Congress doesn’t look forward to tussels with him. And 
Masani, though I don’t agree with him, obviously has ability) 

I should hate to be in politics, Sarita darling, but it may 
suit you, some time, when you’ve expended on teaching all 
that you have to give teaching. I can see some heads turn as 
you enter the Lok Sabha, or would you prefer the Rajya 
Sabha till you make your name? They’re both yours for the 
seeking, Madame la Marquise! 

I’ve had a lot of time to think about the universe, outer 
space, and Cooper—^bless him! India, the south and —longo 
intervallo —^you and me. You might say too much time, 
because I’ve brand new thoughts, brand new phrases that 
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you never heard before. Ne’er so well expressed, if you see 
what I mean. 

I saw Desai in Mysore yesterday — he’s got a charming, 
vivacious Bengali wife (less charming and less vivacious than 
you) and two kids of an exquisite loveliness. One of the 
things we’ve never really talked about, you and I, is the 
beauty of children. I hold the little girl — she’s my grand 
passion (when you’re not here) on my lap and watch her, 
fascinated. Her face changes in seconds, a mood of com¬ 
plete, yes, complete happiness such as I never saw in the 
face of adult is succeeded by bewilderment, then worry, then 
indignation, then protest, then a crease of wrinkles portend¬ 
ing tears, then a howl, but even when she howls she’s per¬ 
fect. There is no beauty, my Sarita — I’m deeply convinced 
almost as if this were an imponderable — like the beauty of 
a child. This little girl adores me as 1 do her, Desai is almost 
jealous! His wife says that if we have a boy, she is going to 
arrange a child marriage, Sarda Act be damned! And so 

from hour to hour we rot and rot.But you will have 

gathered that I’m envious of Desai whom I beat in the I.A.S. 
by fifteen places. He has something that I haven’t — what is 
it? Completeness? Stature? Responsibility? The last, I think. 
If you weren’t so darned competent, young woman, I’d put 
you into purdah, and then I’d emerge like Desai a complete 
pater jamilias, two kids and all. 

All my love, including what I’ve given the baby Desai girl. 
The boy leaves me cold — he’s calculating, already. 


My Dear Daughter, (wrote Mrs. Das to her daughter, 
Aruna) 
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I have not written for a week and you may be disturbed 
in mind at not hearing from me. The truth is that I have 
been very, very unwell. My head aches all day and the 
woman who is with me is very selfish and does not under¬ 
stand me. A hundred times over I have said to myself: If 
only Aruna were here, it would not be necessary for me to 
exhaust myself giving orders, asking for things to be done, 
explaining why it is necessary to be on time and to be clean. 

The doctor says that I am suffering from old age and the 
complications of old age. I am only seventy, I told him, but 
he repeated what he had said before. The kidneys are affect¬ 
ed, he says, and also the bladder, and it is all so uncom¬ 
fortable and painful, that 1 cannot tell you how much 1 miss 
your gentle care. If it had not been for the Inservice Course 
for Mathematics Teachers I am sure that you would not have 
stayed away from me so long. 

The rains have broken here, and the woman who is with 
me is troublesome even about that. She is also rather imper¬ 
tinent and as you know I find it difficult to tolerate imper¬ 
tinence in the servant class. If it were not so hard to get 
service at reasonable rates today, I would have sent her away 
a long time ago. Your brothers have not come nor their 
wives, but what can you expect of these giggling, light-head¬ 
ed modern women? I have never expected anything of them, 
and so I am not disappointed. 

What is the news of your school? How is Mrs. Choudhury? 
I was told by someone visiting me the other day that she is 
not at all well and is thinking again of retiring. If so, it is 
necessary for you to stress your claim. I wish I were better 
and could look after your interest better than you in your 
unselfishness do. I want very much to see you get your 
deserts — the Headship of your school. That, and to have 
you with me, and I do not know what I want more. But you 
must always do the thing that you think most important for 
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yourself. After all, Mothers go, but work continues, and I 
can always rely on you to make a good decision—^you are 
so dependable, so well brought up to do the right thing. I 
thank God that he gave me strength to raise you as the good 
woman and public servant that everybody recognises you to 
be. But this is a hard world, and if you do not from time to 
time stress your claim, it is possible that even if people know 
your worth, they may overlook it when more flaunting 
women are there— with their tamasha of words and clothes 
and cosmetics, and all the vulgar things that women use 
these days. But you will never lose your dignity. 

I send you my warmest love, dear Aruna. May God in 
his goodness always look after you! 


Dear Dr. Krishnan (wrote Iqbal Ansari, Lecturer in History 
at Bentinck College, Delhi University) 

I promised to keep you posted of Raj’s progress. I wish 
that I had more to report at mid-year that would please you, 
but Raj — though undoubtedly bright and sometimes start¬ 
lingly so — is without the stamina that one requires in a 
good historian. 1 sometimes wonder if he was altogether 
well-advised to read History. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred one does not think of this, because boys who miss 
getting admission to Science and want to go in for the next 
best thing, read History not asking much of themselves. 1 
don’t think that could have been so with Raj, for he thinks 
well enough of himself, and with reason. Believe me, there 
is absolutely nothing, nothing at all wrong with his I.Q. T 
have sometimes been amazed at the show he makes when 
visiting lecturers are there or when he takes a tutorial with 
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five other bright people. He is as competitive as anybody, 
and that’s all to the good in these hard days. 

It’s not that which worries me but the lack in him of the 
everyday work that builds up a historian, the concern for 
the past, the instinct to connect past with present in the hope 
that a thesis about the future may emerge. (Forgive me, I’ve 
been re-reading Toynbee!) 

I wish I didn’t have to say so much that must disturb you. 
I respect and admire you so much that I would wish always 
to spare you anxiety. But Raj is essentially irresponsible, and 
if at 22 he hasn’t taken an M.A., he’s not going to have a 
dazzling future. He may or may not make the grade in one 
of the services; for myself, being an addicted don, 1 have little 
regard for them. But even for them, he’ll have to work much 
harder. Last year, I coached a young man for the I.F.S. He 
was gifted, had a magnificent school and college record and 
to make the grade, worked ten hours a day for six months. 
He topped the list. That’s the stuff of which success is 
ultimately made. Work. Work. Work. And when you think 
you’ve done with it, more work. 

But why do I tell you this who must have known it before 
I was born? I think that what hurts in Raj’s irresponsibility 
is my own sense of inferiority — the notion generally pre¬ 
valent in India that anyone can be a historian or teach his¬ 
tory. It Just Is Not True. Not everyone can be a historian. 
Not everyone can teach history. 

1 met a pack of educational administrators the other night 
at dinner. Some of them are technological specialists. They 
can’t be much over forty-five but for sheer breath-taking 
arrogance (that only administrators and politicians appear 
to suffer from) I’ve never met the like. They are as pomp¬ 
ous as the proverbial don — more so if that were possible, 
because they wield more power than we do. They were, be¬ 
lieve me, pretty mediocre people; they left their education 
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behind them twenty years and had done nothing to refresh 
themselves; but dogmatic, dogmatic as pocket Napoleons! 
I’ve never seen anything like it. 

What has this to do with Raj? Everything. If he’s to be a 
historian, he has to work ten times as hard as if he’s to 
make the grade in an administrative service. So, either way 
he’s got to work harder than he’s now doing. If you cannot 
supervise his work yourself, do you think Miss Krishnan 
can? She strikes me as having the power to make Raj do 
difficult things. I was so very happy, so very moved to meet 
her and you. I found with a shock that the new day had 
dawned as I chattered: it was one in the morning. For which, 
Sir, my apologies and the hope that you will see my obtuse¬ 
ness for enjoyment of your company and Miss Krishnan’s 
conversation. Please remember me to her. 

If you wish, I will come round to discuss Raj’s best course 
with you. I will come whenever you say. Drop me a line — 
or telephone. It’s one of the compensations of even a 
Summer Vac. that the telephone is not engaged all though 
the day and night! 

Yours sincerely, 

Iqbal Ansari 
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I 

It was a standing grievance with the staff of St. Hilary’s 
that Mrs. Khanolkar’s bright ideas always involved a dis¬ 
proportionate lot of working-out and late hours. Of the 
twenty-member staff from elementary to higher secondary 
grade that was summoned to be told how rehearsals would 
work and teams of children be dovetailed, only one did not 
groan aloud, Miss Krishnan. But she saw the others’ point. 
Brilliant as the whole conception of a Gandhian drama-cum- 
ballet-cum-opera was, the trials of organisation that it impli¬ 
ed would not be undertaken by Sarita who was given to large 
conceptions and canvases but fled the detail of administra¬ 
tion like the pest. 

And yet, thought Malati sagely, where should we be but 
for her? She spoke her thought aloud before she realised that 
it was bound to provoke mass retort. The retort was bitter. 

“Where should we be? At peace, that’s where”, said Dolly 
James. 

“That’s right”, said Sarah Mathai, “everything that Mrs. 
Khanolkar thinks of creates trouble”. 

“And disturbance in the classes. The children can think of 
nothing else. It’s impossible to get them through their por¬ 
tions”, said examination-minded Miss Christian. 

“If it’s got to be, it’s got to be”, said Ayesha Husain with 
businesslike resignation, “but it’s an awful nuisance just 
now”. 

“Is there any time at which it wouldn’t be a nuisance?” 
asked Leela Sabnis querulously. 
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“It’s going to give the Art Department hell of a lot of 
work”, said the Bengali Art Teacher, Mira Bose, who was 
not particular about her English articles, definite or inde¬ 
finite. 

“A hell of a lot”, the English Art mistress. Miss Ash, 
agreed more cheerfully. 

“Is it worth it, that is the question?” said Miss Das quietly 
and the whole room turned to her in sympathy and with one 
accord as if here were someone preeminently sensible, who 
had put her finger on it. “Was the Gandhian ‘Pageant* as 
Santa called it worth it? 

Tempted to dash in to tell them that if anything in educa¬ 
tion was worthwhile, this was, Malati Krishnan paused. It 
would not do to let them see that she was ranged whole¬ 
heartedly with Sarita on this, as on so many other things. It 
was people like Sarita who with their insight and their spark 
kept schools like St. Hilary’s from getting into a rut. The 
Pageant, as Sarita had sketched it (she had shown Malati 
the script a week ago) would make history in school theatre 
at Delhi. More: it would teach the children who had not 
grown up in the Gandhian age why this was a man worthy 
to be remembered. The greatest Indian after Buddha? She 
did not know. But it was difficult to think of one greater. 
She wondered what Raj would think and decided to begin 
her pressure tactics on him through this question. 

In the meanwhile grousing staff must not be allowed to 
jeopardise Sarita’s masterpiece. Miss Krishnan said tenta¬ 
tively: 

“There is a special reason, isn’t there, why this school 
should do something about Gandhiji?” 

“What’s that?” asked Ayesha who was not up on the his¬ 
tory of St. Hilary’s. 

“Well”, said Malati, “he used to walk here regularly. 
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There’s a bhangi colony not far from here. That’s where he 
used to live, you know”. 

“Oh,” said Aycsha impressed. 

“Something about Gandhiji is one thing”, said the tough 
Dolly James, “this Cecil B. de Mille production is quite an¬ 
other thing”. 

“Yes, yes”, said the younger ones in support of Dolly 
whose talent for the catchy phrase was contagious. 

“After all”, said Malati, depressing her tone so as not' to 
seem too enthusiastic, “I think the Pageant is so planned as 
to give each class as little work as possible. There will be 
practices, of course, but for the next fortnight or so, there 
will be no mass-rehearsal. Each class teacher is expected to 
train her class in the one bit that that class will perform”. 

“Oh! well”, conceded Dolly James, “that’s not so bad”. 

Good old Dolly! thought Malati who had never ceased to 
delight in Dolly James’s resilience and good nature. 

“So,” said Malati, having obtained from Sarita the scripts 
that she had suggested should be doled out by her, “here 
are the scripts for each class. If you’U look at these, you’ll 
find that they’re not all that difficult. And for the next fort¬ 
night, there’ll be no disruption of classwork except what we 
ourselves need for practice”. 

“This is only the beginning”, warned Miss Christian 
darkly. 

“H’m”, said Sarah Mathai. 

“You’re telling me!” said Mrs. Bose who was trying out a 
new phrase on her English colleague. 

They went their several ways, some reading the script, 
some putting it away, some grumbling but more mildly now, 
all bent on the next bend in the day’s work. For it was like 
the staff of St. Hilary’s that though it often grumbled to let 
off steam, when once work was decided upon, it worked to a 
woman. There was no further articulate protest, though 
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resentment against Sarita Khanolkar’s ^brilliant ideas’ con* 
tinned for the rest of the term. 

It would not help to tell Sarita to go slow, for Sarita 
could not go slow. She was, if that were possible, more tem¬ 
peramental these days. She had delivered the script into 
Malali’s hands without a word of explanation. Stage direc¬ 
tions still left something to be desired for clarity, and to 
Sarita in one of her free periods Miss Krishnan went with the 
document in full. 

Sarita did not smile as she turned from the pile of Eleventh 
Class English exercises that she was correcting. Accustomed 
to the genuis’s moods, Malati said: 

“You know, I’m not really up in this kind of thing. Do 
you mind explaining how it’s going to work? If we’re pro¬ 
ducing in the open-air, are you counting on the children to 
speak these very advanced passages over a microphone?” 

“No, of course, not”. 

“Then how is it to be done?” 

“Over a tape, of course”. No, Sarita was not in her most 
accommodating mood. 

“Over a tape”, Malati repeated slowly to herself as if to 
take in its whole administrative import. “But have we begun 
to think who is going to do the recording?” 

“Not yet”, said Sarita smiling with the suddenness that 
made slaves of her enemies. She had been caught out. She 
hadn’t troubled to think out the details. 

“Where do we go from here then?” asked Malati taking 
rapid advantage of her step forward. 

“We think of‘people who can speak the main parts. 
Gandhiji, Nehru, Mountbatten, the Tagore passages. And 
then, of course, we need singers, a whole choir of them, and 
a ballet-teacher.” 

Malati Krishnan paused, looked helpless for a moment, 
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pulled herself together swiftly and said: “Eight-hundred-and- 
fifty children do what on the stage?” 

“They MIME”, said Sarita with mocking precision. Then 
casting off her pile of exercise books and her temporary 
cares, such as they were, Sarita gave Miss Krishnan her 
whole attention. In this mood she was irresistible. 

“Listen”, she said, “sorry about the prefunctory stage 
directions, they do need spinning out. But this is the general, 
the rough idea. We have a large open-air stage. All that we 
really need is a huge twenty-yard platform, about six feet 
high. It can go under the big margosa tree for landscape 
effect and to help us out with lighting, because as you’ve 
gathered, we get our effects in this pageant essentially by 
sound and light.” 

Malati nodded. 

“All the long speeches — the text runs flashback from 
Gandhiji’s assassination down to the beginning of women’s 
emancipation in the nineteen-thirties — will have to be 
spoken by men and women alternately or very nearly so, but 
we must avoid the same tone, the same pitch. We don’t need 
or want pure English except for Mountbatten — for his part, 
we’ve got to have an Eglishman with a deep, impressive 
voice. I hope that that’s what Mountbatten had, has. We 
might try All India Radio for Nehru’s. ‘The light-has-gone- 
out-of-our lives’ speech and for one or two of Gandhiji’s on 
women and ignorance and jewellery and salt and what-not. 
But as they’re bound to fail us, we ought to think up a 
substitute. We’re got to find one who speaks good Indian- 
English, with a humble but steel-like voice”. 

“Humble but steel-like”, Malati murmured in dismay. 

Sarita laughed. “Don’t take me too seriously”, she cried. 
“We’ve got to do the best we can. But I don’t want an Ameri¬ 
can for Mountbatten or an Englishman for Gandhiji. And 
as all we do these days is listen to Nehru un the radio, we 
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shouldn’t take chances with his voice. We’ve got to be as 
authentic as possible, consistent with beauty in effects”. 

“Are the children to do nothing but mime?” asked Malati 
with growing concern for the morale of the eight hundred 
and fifty. 

“No, yes — they can record songs and hear themselves 
and, of course, all the dancing is done by them, but other¬ 
wise they are for the most part mimers. There’s no other 
way to put on a mammoth thing like this”. 

“Can you teach them to mime?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Santa in alarm. 

“Well, have you thought who can?” 

“Not me. That’s an administrator’s job”, said Sarita cheer¬ 
fully washing her hands of it. 

Really! thought Miss Krishnan, but did not say so. She 
cast round wildly for someone, remembered with blessed 
swiftness that Khukoo Mukherjee, etherial, artistic and mad, 
who had spoken to her some days ago about teaching drama 
in school, would be ideal. They’d have to take her on tem¬ 
porarily and treat this as a single piece-work assignment. 
Mrs. Choudhury would agree, she knew. 

“We’ll try Khukoo Mukherjee”, she said thinking aloud. 
“Go on explaining”. 

“There arc twelve scenes in all”, said Sarita. “It helps to 
think of them as sequences. You play with light and sound 
all the time. The figures are subsidiary to these. The first 
scene is darkness and a shot, the fatal shot. Then you unroll 
the story. Scene H — Independence, 15th August 1947. Play 
in Mountbatten. In the same scene, and before you’ve had 
time to get your breath, Partition and the stream of refugees 
from Pakistan. You see you’ve got to play or work on con¬ 
trast all the time, festivity, tragedy; tragedy, triumph.” 

Malati said: “You’re grand”. 
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But Sarita was now too full of her creation to notice that 
she was making an impression. 

“Then”, she said, “Go swiftly backwards to the ‘Quit 
India’ Movement when women leave their homes to join the 
national struggle, right back into Scene IV to Congress Rule 
in the provinces. Then, for Nimmi’s Salt March — she would 
have it and she has a point, the little monkey! She wanted 
to see the sea as I remember. I can’t help that, but she’ll 
hear the waves. 1 wanted to dedicate the scene to her, but 
they’ll hate her guts if I do”. 

“They certainly will”, said Malati sternly. Sometimes 
Sarita was younger than Nimmi, she thought. 

“Then back to 1st January 1830, the first day of the New 
Year with the Midnight dedication at the Lahore Congress 
Session. Here you could throw in a ballet on the awakening 
of Indian womanhood so as to give the audience time to 
catch up on their history”. 

Malati nodded, her admiration growing from minute to 
minute. 

“From now on”, said Sarita “we move forward, through 
swift racy scenes in which women discard jewellery, work as 
the spearhead of the adult literacy and village uplift move¬ 
ments, in the campaign against untouchability, for religious 
harmony. Finally” she paused and to her dismay, Malati 
saw her grow pale and seemingly faint. 

“What is the matter, Sarita?” she asked quickly. 

Sarita put her head down, her hand over her eyes. Re¬ 
covering almost at once, she said: 

“I feel so beastly sick”. Malati continued to look to her, 
passing slowly from concern to wonder. Then she reverted 
to the script. 

“And then, I suppose” she said, “comes the Working 
Woman of today who is a fact, not a phenomenon. I imagine 
thaCs us.” 
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“So do I”, said Sarita, smiling though she still looked 
rather sick. “And the curtain comes down on an eight- 
hundred-and-fifty child-pledge, a poem that I’m setting to 
music — What do you think?” she asked suddenly. 

Mrs. Khanolkar was not given to asking others for their 
opinions of her work. This, Malati took to be a special com¬ 
pliment. 

“I think it’s first-rate”, she said and touching Sarita lightly 
on the arm, “and that you’re first-rate, too”. 

Sarita looked up, flushed. “There’s not much you miss”, 
she said drily. 

“No”, said Miss Krishnan confidently rising to go to Class 
Eight in which unhappily there were no Nimmis. 

In the fortnight between sectional and collective rehearsals 
the class teachers discovered much that they had not expect¬ 
ed to find. In the first place, that what Mrs. Khanolkar had 
given them to do was not a drudge, for the children were in 
love with their parts, the panoramic size of the production, 
the costumes they were going to wear, the dancing and sing¬ 
ing and rhythmic clapping that every child, irrespective of 
her shortcomings in these arts, was going to do. They had as 
yet no idea that the tape recording by professionals and semi- 
profession als would neutralise their own lack of tone, volume 
or pitch and that they were merely to be seen, so many live 
bodies to accompany the story in sound and light. Next, 
they had been told that their school grounds had, some 
twenty years ago, been the daily walk of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Not a child but felt the thrill of being on sacred ground. 
They had been told that a bust of Gandhiji would be erected, 
with the children’s pledge of service to his country and theirs, 
and were afire to be worthy of him. Most of all, they enjoy¬ 
ed the escape from routine work, sums and reading, when 
doing the pageant was to learn poet^ and speeches with 
resounding phrases out of a heroic age about which they 
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had heard, some of them at home, but had not yet made 
their personal property. In course of time, Dolly James 
came to change her mind — she was all for the Pageant, 
Miss Das noticed with some disappointment. Characteristi¬ 
cally, Dolly was now as articulately for it, as she had once 
been articulately against it. 

“It’s wonderful!” she cried. “Fve never found it so easy 
to herd the kids. They’re dancing naturally to music.” 

“That’s how it should be,” said Miss Krishnan with quiet 
enjoyment of this volte face. “The idea is to get a chunk out 
of Indian life as it is, not to rehearse or stylise too much. 
To have a backdrop of the Indian village, under the margosa 
tree way out there, and to let the children play in their own 
light, against their own landscape.” 

“It’s working out”, said Ayesha Husain who had had her 
doubts and merely wished to be convinced that something 
would work to support it. 

Sarita might have been cheered to know that opinion had 
swung her way, but she never knew because at this point 
she fell ill and Malati received an odd little scribble that ran: 

“I wounder if you would take rehearsals to start with, 
till I get back, which won’t be long now. I’d rather you 
did, than anyone else.” 

Strangely flattered, Malati Krishnan took over. To this 
moment she looked back in the years to come as the begin¬ 
ning of her adult education. If she laughed to think that her 
education should haye begun in school theatre, she paused 
with her new found experience, to think that it was funny 
how like real life drama is, and to confirm her father’s 
periodic observation that Indian truth is not stranger than 
Indian fiction. 

Nothing in the world, thought Malati as she set about 
doing what she had never done before, nothing in the world 
was learnt without pain. For weeks together the rehearsals 
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went with constant dovetailing and re-dovetailing. To buy 
the tape, to assemble the experts, to get the apparatus for 
recording, to dovetail scenes so as to get her Cast for record¬ 
ing to the right place at the right time, all this involved 
organisation of the kind that she had never yet done. She 
learnt to delegate work, to trust only those of whose depend¬ 
ability she felt dead sure— Ayesha Husain and Dolly James 
— it would never do to allot Miss Das a portfolio; she was 
apparently above the frivolity of theatre. But Malati con¬ 
stantly found Mrs. Choudhury, albeit worried and weary, at 
her right-hand, checking on progress, assisting by telephone 
with the correct authorities, advising on experts in sound and 
lighting. Between them they got the platform to order up 
under the spreading margosa tree, and once it was up, they 
sat round with the Art department, Miss Bose and Padma- 
vati to paint a backdrop on coarse Indian textile. It turned 
out wonderfully — stretches of springing rice-fields winding 
footpaths; in the distance, blue hills, small thatched huts, 
trees unexpectedly, an impressionistic portrait of any green 
part of India in which Gandhiji lived and worked with 
triumph for love of the people he led. 

Again and again Malati felt the exaltation of a people 
newly freed: this, she thought, was one infinitesimal part of 
what he must have felt leading the masses to freedom. What 
an achievement! 

Sarita was away for longer than she expected and Malati 
ploughed on with Khukoo Mukherjee who providentially 
had been free to take up the training of the children in mime. 
She watched Khukoo practise them in a room making them 
count the size of their steps and then adjust them to the 
enormous platform on which they would eventually perform. 
They learnt to mime and sing to fit the tape. Finally, Khukoo 
began to teach them the movements of the Ballet of Awaken¬ 
ing Womanhood set to the haunting music of Santiniketan. 
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It was all of it a revelation. Malati knew that she was 
learning every scrap as much as she was teaching her col¬ 
leagues and the children. It was impossible for any one per¬ 
son to know enough to put on such a stupendous affair. Had 
Sarita in her wildest moments guessed what this would en¬ 
tail, she would hardly have agreed to produce it. So Miss 
Krishnan began to learn how to pick the brains of others, 
the musicians in the Music Department, the painters in the 
Art Department, the specialists in the Hindi department 
where the children had to speak Hindi parts, the Organist in 
the church adjacent for hymns at appropriate places — they 
gave her a wonderful rendering of Gandhiji’s favourite ‘Lead 
Kindly, Light’. The pace of the dances and the songs, the 
intricacies of stage management, for to put on a hundred 
children at a time was no easy matter — all this and more 
she mastered in six weeks. 

“Children are lovely, haven’t I always said so” exclaimed 
Dolly James to the world at large, “but they’re maddening 
too! All this time they’ve been longing to be themselves, on 
the stage. Now I beg of them to be just that, themselves on 
Independence Day 1847, and they come to me and ask me 
what they ought to do. I say; “Jump” and they do so as if 
they were puppets playing hop-scotch. I say: “Laugh” and 
they give me a Pepsodent smile”. 

Mrs. Choudhury, looking on, breathed a sigh of deep 
relief that Sarita was away while the masterpiece of her 
imagination was produced by sane, competent Miss Krishnan. 
She saw it progress from isolated raw silhouettes to finished 
connected drama with light, sound, ballet, mime and song 
timed to the second. The pieces of the jigsaw that she had 
never dared to think would come together, fitted, thanks 
to*—? 

She asked herself, trying hard to be just, and she felt with¬ 
in her a lurking unwillingness to give Miss Krishnan all the 
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credit. First, Sarita, and then her trusted collective staff and 
then the experts. 

She shook herself. This must be old age, she thought, this 
unwillingness to part with administrative authority, for the 
girl has done what I would have done three years ago, but 
can longer do. The thought formed itself in her mind like 
a cloud soft as gossamer. I am jealous of her. Deliberately 
reproving herself, she did what she hated to do—affected 
helplessness and leaned on Miss Krishnan. She was taller 
than Malati, but had never yet, so far as her staff knew, 
leaned on anyone’s shoulder. It was taken to mean that she 
thought well of this member of her senior staff. 

“It’s coming on, my dear”, she said quietly. “Walk back 
with me”. 

Malati looked concerned. 

“You’re not well, you should not be standing for so long. 
We can manage by ourselves now”. 

Mrs. Choudhury looked coldly at her for a moment. Then, 
relaxing said: “Do you know what the wounded Nelson said 
when they asked if Collingwood should take over?” 

Malati saw that she had made a mistake. She dashed in 
with an apology. “I would so love you to be v/ell enough to 
enjoy the Pageant on the day”, she cried. “I don’t want you 
to be tired. After all, there’s a real live Minister coming, and 
none of us can cope with him.” 

Unwittingly, she had struck the right note. Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury was partial to the Minister who was an old friend and 
educationally literate, though a Minister of Education. Also 
it was comforting to know that there was still something 
that only she could do. So they waited practising, exacting 
of themselves collectively all that St. Hilary’s had learnt to 
exact of itself under Mrs. Choudhury’s tutelage. Not a detail 
was wanting. Costume, lighting, timing were all perfect. 
They could afford to ask the press and the professional 
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world, such as it was in Delhi, to come, to comment and be 
damned, thought Malati in a last triumphant fling as she 
heard the children, eight-hundred-and-fifty strong, pledge 
themselves in chorus to the service of their motherland. 

When at length the day came for the Pageant as planned 
to be staged, Mrs. Choudhury waited in her white and gold 
bordered best to receive the Minister; her staff behind her 
stood like a royal body guard, (Sarita was back paler than 
usual, her eyes dark with shadows). No one could have 
guessed from their immaculate grooming what the individual 
and collective trials of the last months had been. 

The weather played up. It did not rain, there was a slight 
breeze. People carried both umbrellas and fans but did not 
use either. The light was that soft clear evening glow that 
you so often get in India when the monsoon has spent itself, 
the sky is a clear blue fluffed by puffs of white cloud, and 
near the setting sun, a fringe of salmon caressingly rounds 
off the blue. 

The Minister arrived in a large black car. He was flanked 
by a sad-looking wife and a jaunty South Indian Private 
Secretary called Sarangan, who was evidently on the way up, 
for he fairly gleamed with brass and his clothes wore that 
new>and-don’t-miss-me-look that is the special accoutrement 
of climbing clerkdom. What he missed in breeding, he made 
up for in energy. He sprang from door to door of the car 
like a well-trained circus panther. He bowed to Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury and her staff all at once, and he bowed the Minister 
and the Minister’s wife out of their car. Then sprin^ly, he 
brought up the rear of the triumphal procession that made 
its way up to the platform upon which a bust of Gandhiji, 
to be unveiled, rested. 

The nicest thing about this Minister, thought Sarita 
Khanolkar and Malati Krishnan together, is that he’s almost 
not a minister — he's intelligent and human. And on such 
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an evening with such a Pageant to come, one could afford 
to take the most optimistic view of even the five-foot-elcven 
Minister, who, immaculately clothed in well-cut white 
khadi, stood ready to perform the unveiling ceremony. He 
was light-skinned and this appeared to confer caste. He was 
more than ‘fair’ as they put it: he had the radiance of finely- 
cut, almost Greek features, and a skin that shone with health 
and the splendour of pale bronze. His eyes were both bright 
and thoughtful, and if from time to time a speck of cunning 
sullied their clear beauty, who shall blame a man set on a 
career that may — if he is as ambitious as this one undo¬ 
ubtedly was — lead to the Prime Ministership of the Indian 
Union? 

His wife, and there was some speculation as to why he 
had married her, was not good-looking or even clever. 
People said, as is the way of Indians in whispers, that she 
must have been rich. And here they were right, and did not 
need to be reassured. She had come of a rich bania family 
of Gujarat and had brought to her aspiring husband the com¬ 
fort that he needed, that if the Party refused to finance his 
elections and Big Business dug its toes in, he could always 
fall back on Lakshmi. He had fallen back on Lakshmi for 
ten years now, and was doing pretty well on it. How Lakshmi 
felt about it, we can only guess. 

The Minister was doing his job in unveiling the bust, 
which was a competent rather than an inspired piece of 
sculpture, and he made it a point on such occasions to hold 
himself in. He must play a part and play it convincingly. He 
must not place himself in the position of the actress who, 
broken by the loss of a flesh-and-blood lover, overplayed a 
similar part on the stage and dished herself for life. It was 
always fatal to mistake life for art. There was nothing that 
this particular Minister had to learn on the difference. True, 
he liked Amita Choudhury, whom he had known for some 
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years and had a sneaking admiration for her poise and even 
for the greying beauty that he half-pitied, half-envied in 
her. She would bear herself nobly to the grave; the thought 
touched some fading nobility in him, that he did not strive 
to keep alive. It would be a relief to be himself but he had 
lost too much by talking impetuously in his less ambitious 
days; he must be nicely balanced between appreciation of 
what had been done and expectation of what the school 
could still and must do. So he weighed the scales evenly be¬ 
tween past and future, interjecting comments on the life and 
personality of Gandhiji, whom he had never known well, to 
make what he had to say relevant to the occasion. Then led 
by him, his wife to his left, Mrs. Choudhury to his right, the 
procession filed into the vast shamiana that had been erected 
to serve as auditorium for the 4000 people who had flocked, 
buying tickets, to St. Hilary’s to sec the Gandhian Pageant. 

The size of the audience, if not its composition, for it had 
in it all sorts and classes of Indian men and women (not to 
mention the inevitable babe-in-arms) with a sprinkling of dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners to show both how good a school St. 
Hilary’s was, and how liberal they were, was undoubtedly 
a tribute to Amita Choudhury’s wisdom. For without her, 
Malati’s energy and industry would hardly have produced 
this stirring effect of massed legions of expectant people 
reflecting confidence and public pride. In the mass of heads 
straining to see the procession and then relaxing to enjoy 
Sarita’s masterpiece, was living testimony to the wisdom in 
education, public and personal relations, of Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury’s administration. It identified St. Hilary’s and its years 
of service with Amita Choudhury and hers. As she was, so 
was the school; sensible, balanced, taking from the pre-1^7 
years the best that they had to give and uniting with them 
the sense of Indianness born in or after 1847 that was part 
of the pattern of national education for a country recently 
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freed. Amita was, so it was judged, genuinely Indian. She 
was sufficiently acquainted with that more progressive 
western world to keep educationally up-to-date, but was 
too Indian of attitude to uproot and isolate herself from the 
masses of her own people. St. Hilary’s was not the remnant 
of a British school turned Indian as a concession to the times; 
it was an Indian school with its windows open to the world. 
In Mrs. Choudhury, too, was the happy combination of in¬ 
tellect and executive skill. She got her teachers and she kept 
her teachers. Her school was as dependable in its general 
instruction as it was clean in its externals. This was one of 
the good things that we had to show in the sixteen years of 
independence, and four thousand people knew where to look 
for the reason. 

The reason herself was too concerned about what was to 
follow, in which her eight-hundred-and-lifty children all 
played leading roles, to bother much about what she had 
given to make this possible. If she thought of anyone, it was 
with some uneasiness, of Miss Krishnan who had made a 
dream, woven of Sarita’s brilliance and her own materials, 
come true. But even of Malati she thought little. She con¬ 
tinued to converse with the Minister who grew easier from 
minute to minute. Once the lights were dimmed and the 
music started, he felt sufficiently relaxed to lean across to 
Mrs. Chaudhury and say: “U is so good to see you again 
and to be able to see your handiwork.” 

Mrs. Choudhury was greatly pleased, knowing with the 
wisdom of her Indianness, sex and age, that this was as far 
as her friend, the Minister, would go. 

Iqbal Ansari held his breath as he heard the music fade. 
Bentinck College was well-known for its Drama Society; its 
triumphs had a professional touch that drew the Capital to 
its distant halls. Spotlight focussed itself on the centre of the 
stage, grew brilliant and a voice spoke: 
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“Yours is the light that breaks forth from the dark, and 
the good that spreads from the cleft heart of strife 

“Yours is the house that opens upon the world, and the 
love that calls to the battlefield. 

“Yours is the heaven that lies in the common dust and 
you are there for me, you are there for all.” 

“Tagore”, whispered young Raj Krishnan unnecessarily, 
thought both Ansari and the Doctor as they ignored him and 
watched what was for both of them, Malati’s achievement. 

Satish Khanolkar, seated rows away from them on the 
opposite side, thought: This is Sarita all right. You can feel 
her in this, all of it. It will be worth seeing. 

Miss Das thought: I hope we’ll get through it all right. 
What an undertaking! 

Every moment the Minister became more unaware of his 
ministerial status. Something had happened at last that 
worked strange things in ambitious men. A shot had rung 
out; Nehru’s broken voice over the tape was heard saying: 

“Friends and comrades. The light has gone out of our 
lives and there is darkness everywhere and I do not quite 
know what to tell you, and how to say it. Our beloved 
leader, ‘Bapu’ as we called him, the Father of the Nation, 
is no more...” 

Impossible not to be stirred, the Minister argued within 
himself as he listened. 

“... He lives in the hearts of millions and he will live for 
immemorial ages”, the voice ended. Indeed, indeed, thought 
the Minister, not far from tears. 

The funeral procession formed as lights were dimmed and 
confused movements on the stage suggested desolation. 
Women lamenting. Men in anger, grief, violence, despair. A 
voice spoke above them. “This was both the end and the 
biginning”. 

In a trice something startling happened. The stage shot 
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into brilliant daylight and a horde of children — there must 
be a hundred at least — swung in dancing and skipping, 
shouting, blowing whistles and ringing bells, using conches 
and picking highly-coloured balloons off tall poles like ripe 
fruit off a tree. There was festivity and song and folk dance 
and merriment. Independence Day 1447 — Ah! thought the 
Minister, intelligent, it’s flashback. Someone’s clever. 

At the same time, Iqbal Ansari thought: What a magni¬ 
ficent way to give a history lesson! This Mrs. Khanolkar is 
not all effervescence, I’m thinking. She’s given Miss 
Krishnan something to work on. 

As everyone caught up in the marriage bell of merriment 
thought how wonderful freedom was, how much the best 
thing that had ever happened, there was a crash of cymbals, 
the thunder-beat of a drum. Then, stark silence. Refugee 
women, dressed in white and children moved, limping, lurch¬ 
ing, old from cruelty and wretchedness across the stage. 
Drooping, dragging footsteps, head bent, miming despair 
they went and the tape spoke: “The voice of Rachel crying 
in the wilderness”. 

The Minister cleared his throat. It had been horribly 
realistic, he thought, down to the rickety buckets, the chip¬ 
ped-enamel basins, the torn sacking, the broken charpoys 
— the children, the women, the endless, endless babies. 
Much too real for a man to feel good as a Minister in well- 
cut, white khadi clothes and a Prime Ministership round the 
corner. To feel with the people, that was the important thing. 

Dr. Krishnan thought: History is larger than all our lives. 
Why do we worry about our children? History looks after 
everyone. 

Sarita touched Satish. Till this moment she had been too 
enthralled to speak, almost to breathe. The creator dies a 
thousand deaths as his creation unfolds. But now, she 
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not speak, she touched him. He looked at her, doubted that 
she was his own, and, reassured, felt a king. 

Then the pace of the Pageant quickened, rushing on and 
through the ‘Quit India* scenes in Hindi, the Congress as¬ 
sumption of office in 1937 — “Swaraj is my birthright and I 
shall have it** (“That’s Tilak**, said Raj) to Nimmi’s scene of 
delight, the Salt March to Dandi. Here a new voice took over 
the tape, a woman, and she spoke with a prophetic note. 
“Today, the pilgrim marches onward on his long trek. 
Staff in hand he goes along the dusty road of Gujarat — 
(the Minister straightened himself, mentally saluted Guja¬ 
rat, as did his wife) clear-eyed and firm of step with this 
faitliful band trudging behind him. The fire of a great resolve 
is in him and surpassing love of his miserable countrymen 
.Who lives if India dies? Who dies if India lives?” 

Nimmi, moving towards the waves which she heard but 
did not see, thrilled to the words. She took her fistful of salt 
and scattered it, danced back to the sea for more and racing 
forward, scattered it again and again. The waves went on 
rolling, the voice went on talking, but Nimmi was far, far 
away from the four thousand spectators watching her in a 
group of fifty children. She was with Gandhiji at Dandi. She 
saw a lone, dark figure, dhoti-clad, leaning on a stick. It was 
the image that would make for children such as her a figure 
to remember for the rest of their lives. But this, thought 
Nimmi, echoing Ansari, this is history, history, history. And 
in that moment was bom a new passion. She must tell Mrs. 
Khanolkar about it. It was Mrs. Khanolkar who had made 
her see how important it was to read history and understand 
it. 

It moves, it moves, still it moves, thought Ansari as the 
Pageant unrolled, scene upon scene, to the chimes of mid- 
as the Lahore Congress of 1930 took the Independence 
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Pledge. And glory! Khukoo Mukherjee’s Ballet on the 
Awakening of Indian Womanhood. 

Mrs. Choudhury thought, suddenly ecstatic; It’s wonder¬ 
ful, Tagore would have approved. Like buds unfolding, the 
children most fastidiously costumed, were using their bodies 
and heads and hands to mime flowers opening. All was of 
nature, sprinkling, head-uplifting, heart-unfolding. The Dance, 
thought Mrs. Choudhury, remembering her distant school¬ 
days in Bengal, but we must go back to Bengal for the Dance! 
it is the highest of all the arts. How enchanting the children 
look! 

Tortured Khukoo Mukherjee, nailed to her production, 
died each time the lights faltered. She motioned angrily to 
the electrician, sweated heavily, got what she wanted, saw 
her ballet close with a clash of cymbals, then sat down heart¬ 
broken while the applause burst from under the shamiana 
out there, wave upon wave. She, the creator, was crushed. It 
was not what she had wanted, whatever they thought out 
there. But the children were round her. “We’ll do better next 
time, Miss Mukherjee. Please don’t be upset, don’t cry”. 

So through her angry tears she smiled up at them. She told 
them she was crying about something quite different. She 
covered them with kisses, said they had done wonderfully, 
and felt better. 

“And now”, said Sarita to Satish, “we get on with con¬ 
structive work. The past is over, we look forward to some¬ 
thing to do about it. The almost wicked past”, she said feel¬ 
ing that she had after all given it too much importance. 

“This is where chaps like me come in”, said the civil 
servant happily. 

The Minister sat up. This apparently was also where chaps 
like him came in. For the lights picked out in succession 
various groups of women, rich women whom Gandhiji at¬ 
tacked for their false sense of wealth. They tore off their 
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jewellery. Dirt in the midst of riches, he had cried, tear oil 
your rich dirty clothes, give me simple cleanliness. The voice 
on the tape said; “I must hark back again to the village and 
tell you what I need. I want you to go to the villages, to feel 
the pulse of the people. I will say that it is not the closed at¬ 
mosphere of the village but your closed intellect that is to 
blame. If you go there with your eyes and cars and intellects 
open, they will be all the fresher for live contact with the 
virgin air”. 

Then came the dashing, audacious attack on untouchabi- 
lity at the village well, with women in wide, swirling gargara 
skirts hauling up buckets of water, the attack on adult illit¬ 
eracy, with slates, blackboards and chalk, the school servants 
en masse with the children on the stage. And four thousand 
men and women (not all of whom were literate in Hindi) 
learnt the first letter of the Hindi alphabet. 

Now, thought Amita, now for the scene on religious har¬ 
mony, and she looked meaningfully at the Minister by her 
side wondering what he was going to think, but not greatly 
caring. For this scene embodied and epitomised her own 
belief. 

“In my Father’s house there are many mansions”, said the 
voice on the tape. There followed classic passages from the 
religious books of India, the Upanishads of the Hindus, the 
Dhammapada of the Buddhists, the Koran of the Muslims, 
the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs, the Bible of the Christians. 
The whole procession in varying costume moved solemnly 
in slow stylised step behind the Cross singing “Lead Kindly 
Light” recorded earlier by professionals in the church op¬ 
posite. The Minister nodded again and again and again. 
Amita knew that he was moved, had, indeed, no words to 
say how small a man this made him feel. 

Dr. Krishnan crossed and uncrossed his old legs. He 
thought: Malati had something to do with this arrangement. 
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It is too — what is the word? — too orderly for the Khanol- 
kar girl, too modern for Mrs. Choudhury. My magnificent 
Malati! 

Ansari thought: I don’t know that I’m all that happy about 
the Cross leading. But the Koran bit was well done. I love 
Miss Krishnan, he said to himself as he had never done be¬ 
fore. 

Raj said: “Can we smoke, 1 wonder?” Neither of his com¬ 
panions replied. 

But now the music was gay, inconsequential, then busi¬ 
nesslike. The audience was swung from the village to the 
city, from the bullock cart to the viking and the jet and as 
a hustle of modern girls in brilliant sarces, “Film Stars!” 
ejaculated Satish, and “Air Hostesses My! My! said Raj, and 
“Office Secretaries.... We’re coming on”, said the Minister. 
And a host of others in jeans and salwar-camises and every¬ 
thing businesslike including a saree with palaii tucked in at 
waist. The voice said: “The working woman of India is no 
longer a phenomenon: she is a fact”. The girls demonstrated 
their work. Utility without loss of beauty or femininity. The 
music grew quicker. Life, it seemed to say, life is here, all is 
well, keep going — this is TODAY. 

The triumphant voice on the tape said: “In our end is our 
beginning. The wheel has come full circle. The years have 
yielded many charters, but charters imply responsibility. To 
each her appointed task”. 

At this point, a peak, came the legions of St. Hilary’s 
class upon class, like wave upon wave of a full-bodied sea, 
and they took up their appointed positions on the stage that 
had been raised for them in the grounds that Gandhiji walk¬ 
ed. The children had come into their own. Our children! 
thought Miss Das belatedly but now much moved. 

Sarita Khanolkar felt her throat swell as the children sang 
to the tape her children’s Pledge! 
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“To stand together north and south 

To bind the east and west; 

To make this mother India 

A mother truly blest. 

Till we have battled through the mists 

And pierced the dark with sun 

And heard the bells of victory 

Proclaim that we have won.” 

No curtain. But the children burst spontaneously, as of 
one voice, into Jana Gana Mana. The Minister rose. His 
wife rose. Four thousand men and women and children rose 
and stood to attention. And the shamkma throbbed to the 
triumphant song of Tagore and to the voices of eight- 
hundred-and-fifty children and some thousand men and 
women. 

The Minister was essentially a kind and good man. Power 
that he loved had corrupted him, but not yet to the point 
that it would soon do. He namaskared, not trusting himself 
to speak. Then Amita Choudhury did what only Amita 
Choudhury would ever do, thought her staff. 

“You must meet the two chief architects”, she said to the 
Minister. “I am merely the backdrop”. 

And she brought forward Sarita and Malati. The Minister 
namaskared again. He did not speak. 

Mrs. Choudhury led him to his car. He did not speak, nor 
did his wife, but Sarangan, the Private Secretary, made up 
for both. Hopping round them all, he shot words like bullets 
at Miss Krishnan in his strongly-flavoured Tamilian English: 
“We enjoyed. We enjoyed like anything. It was too good, too 
good.” He said it again and again, to leave no doubt in their 
minds. 

Mrs. Choudhury continued to look at the Minister, he at 
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her, their hands folded in a ‘naraaskar’. What passed in their 
minds of private or national import, who can tell? Through 
the night air came the raucous cry of clerkdom on the make. 
“Thank you, Madam, thank you. We enjoyed; we all enjoyed 
— like anything”. 
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It was as if in the act of touching a pinnacle of triumphant 
achievement in the Gandhian Pageant, St. Hilary’s triggered 
off for herself a string of disasters. The next morning Mrs. 
Choudhury collapsed, was found unconscious on the floor 
of her office by Miss Das, who rushed her off in an ambul¬ 
ance to a hospital on the Ridge, where she now lay between 
life and death. 

Children and staff went about their appointed tasks like 
automata in a puppet film, from classroom to classroom, 
common room to assembly hall. There was a shadow on the 
face of the school and though the smaller children suffi¬ 
ciently forgot this shadow to laugh on the playground, to 
fight in the classroom and in the cafeteria at recess and lunch, 
in general St. Hilary’s was a place of gloom. The cars and 
taxis, the phutphutties, as the motor-cycle-riskshaws had 
come to be known, the lambrettas seemed to slow down and 
to lay off their horns as they approached the school pre¬ 
cincts. The bell was less peremptory. Something had gone 
out of the din and bustle with which time and the timetable 
took their toll of learning and living at St. Hilary’s. 

When first Miss Das entered the Head’s office and seated 
herself at the desk, she had the oddest sensation of a ghost¬ 
ly hand laid feather-light upon her shoulder and of a voice 
saying; “Not yet”. She was to remember this with horror 
three days after she took over as Acting-Principal when an 
express telegram from Calcutta was handed her at mid- 
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morning. “Mother dangerously injured”, it read, “come im¬ 
mediately”. It was signed by one of her brothers. 

Within an hour of its receipt Miss Das had turned from a 
placid competent mistress of routine situations to a dither¬ 
ing neurotic. Miss Krishnan, who happened to be in the 
Principal’s office when the telegram arrived, could not make 
It out. “But. .. .but”, spluttered Miss Das in a high, shrill 
voice wholly at variance with the well-modulated tones of her 
leaching or at staff meetings or business committees, “but I 
must go, I can’t stay, I can’t stay, I tell you. She is dying, she 
has no one, she has never had any one, no, no, no, no. It is 
terrible to have no one. Alone, alone, alone alone. No one 
has ever cared, ever cared.” 

“Never scruple to slap if there’s hysteria coming on!” 
Malati’s father had once told her, and she was about to carry 
out his instructions when Miss Das stood up like a mockery' 
Lady Macbeth and began horribly to wring her hands. Malali 
acted. Instead of slapping, that did not come easy to her, she 
seized her senior colleague by the shoulders, shook her and 
thrust her down into the chair. She said sharply: 

“Miss Das, I understand. This has been a shock for you. 
But the school is already badly upset by Mrs. Choudhury’s 
illness. If you must go, you must go at once. But you’ve got 
to pull yourself together here and now before anyone else 
comes in.” 

For her part she was shocked but not unnerved. What then 
did years and experience count for, if in crises you jibbered 
like an idiot? Impatient with herself, and made of the same 
demanding stuff as her father, she decided that it would 
never do to sympathise at such a moment. Everyone was 
alone. Above all things now, mass morale must be maintained 
even if it meant doing Miss Das out of the chance of her 
lifetime. 

But Miss Das seemed in no mind to take fortune at its 
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Hood. Stic stopped wringing her hands and took madly to hei 
heels — fled to her room, bundled her things into a suit¬ 
case, begged Malati to get the earliest air reservation possible 
and, when all necessary action to this end had been taken, 
rushed from the school. She might have been pursued by a 
demon of wrath, for the unnatural speed at which she went. 

It was none of it in character, and Malati could only 
wonder if there was after all something in the talk about 
stars and Fate of which she heard so much at Delhi, surpri¬ 
singly from the most scientifically enlightened people. She 
had heard of senior officers in the old guard, the Indian Civil 
Service, ostensibly altruistic, who had their own and their 
children’s horoscopes regularly cast, consulted astrologers 
to know the state of their health, their business prospects, 
their success in this or that important national or interna¬ 
tional conference and that long-term that describes the 
pattern of a service career. As for Ministers, Hindu and 
Muslim, she believed what she heard, that they secretly in¬ 
vited palmists and astrologers to their houses and spent 
fascinated hours listening to forecasts of their own future 
pre-eminence. When some of it came to pass, the seers were 
rewarded; if none of it materialised, the Minister had in all 
probability by then lost power and had therefore no means 
of penalising the pseudo-prophet. So the racket went on with 
Secretaries and Joint Secretaries privately and semi-privately 
involved. It was even whispered that some Deputy Secre¬ 
taries owed their retention and rapid promotion to their skill 
in palmistry and astrology; certainly, there was no evidence 
of any other skill to justify their existing status. 

But to see Aruna Das, the placid, the religious, the digni¬ 
fied, the dutiful, the mistress of routine procedures crumple 
up as if she were a prima donna at her last breath, had been 
the shock of a life-time for Miss Krisbnan. Convinced now 
that we know nobody, not those who are closest to us in 
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work nor, indeed, ourselves, for the two halves of Miss Das 
sane and Miss Das silly did not fit, Malati wondered what 
curious relationship between mother and daughter could 
wreck both career and woman in one fell stroke. For what 
she had seen had presaged more than the ruin of Miss Das’s 
hopes for Principalship; it seemed to endanger her future 
stability as a human being. Like other members of staff, 
Malati had heard from time to time that Aruna Das was run 
by a strong mother who had ambitions for her. But the ambi¬ 
tions had mysteriously vanished when the old lady had suc¬ 
cumbed to the injury on report of which Miss Das had dash¬ 
ed off like a lunatic to Calcutta. There, she probably now wa^ 
and there was nothing that St. Hilary’s could do about her 
for the present. 

In the meanwhile what? thought Miss Krishnan without 
panic but with some alarm. She did not fear to take over 
the administration of the school but she wondered what her 
claim to Mrs. Choudhury’s chair was. She was among the 
junior members of senior staff — her service elsewhere 
would not count in such an emergency. She was generally 
liked and respected, perhaps also feared by the younger 
teachers. The children would do what she said. But she was 
not anxious to provoke envy or adverse comment. It seemed 
to her that the ordinary convention of seniority would now 
give Mrs. Khanolkar the chance of her life. They could look 
forward to excitement. And trials. Strange tricks Fate played! 
Once Miss Das had been effectively disposed of at the air¬ 
port, Malati went in search of Sarita. 

Mrs. Khanolkar, so she was told, was busy stopping a gap 
in the seventh class. She would not wish to be disturbed till 
the class was over for Sarita took nothing more seriously 
than teaching, and this would take another half-hour. Till 
then, Miss Krishnan must possess her soul in patience. 

In the meanwhile, Sarita was having an experience that 
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she was not to forget for years. Anxious to do her bit as 
quietly as possible in Mrs. Choudhury’s absence, Sarita had 
agreed to act as stop-gap in an English Composition class in 
the Junior School just for today. She was not herself, as the 
children noticed when she came in. In lieu of the usual colour 
in her face and her clothes, Mrs. Khanolkar was pale and 
wearing a quiet grey saree, flecked pink; the shadows that 
people had seen under her eyes for weeks past and even be¬ 
fore Mrs. Choudhury had fallen ill, were now darker. She 
did not rouse them at her entrance with quip or crank but 
contented herself with nodding in reply to their ‘good 
morning’, and seating herself with a slow unfamiliar move¬ 
ment on her chair. 

Nimmi Matthew had a momentary conviction that nothing, 
no, nothing after the Pageant would be quiet as it was be¬ 
fore. Mrs. Khanolkar was quieter; she seemed not to fly when 
she walked but to lean more heavily on each foot and there 
was something unlike her in the balance of her slender body. 
Was her saree more carelessly tied today? It shot all ways. 
And, yes, she was whiter; the shadows round her eyes were 
very, very dark. True, she laughed from time to time and 
seemed more like herself, but not uproariously nor with that 
sudden radiance that had been for Nimmi like the opening 
of a longed-for book. 

She asked them to write on “Castles in the Air” and, as 
always caught up in the magic of words, Nimmi plunged into 
the pool of joy in which her thinking and feeling hours were 
lived. ‘Castles in the air’ brought her visions of cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces melting into thin air. She had 
read this with Miss Krishnan now, but depending little for 
quotation even on the world’s greatest dramatist when writ¬ 
ing, she borrowed wantonly in impression, but rarely in 
word. Words were for her entirely her own, things to be dis¬ 
covered, pounded upon and spilt up and remoulded to her 
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own taste, her own exaction. This was a world in which she 
ruled with a dictatorial power unknown to Caesar. 

They had half an hour only and looking hard at the book¬ 
worms in the second and third rows, Mrs. Khanolkar said, 
just a little, wearily today, it seemed: 

“Not reams my children, just two and half pages of your 
exercise books will do, and the less the better.” 

They laughed nervously and began immediately to scrib¬ 
ble, all except Nimmi. She paused. She had one of those in¬ 
explicable feelings that Sarita was given to calling “Nimmi’s 
insights” that came to her in a split second. She no longer 
saw cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces vanishing at 
the touch of the magician who had created them; she saw a 
man in the wilderness, alone, isolated, unable to communi¬ 
cate. He had lost something — possibly one of the pillars of 
his house, a daughter may be, but a wave of desolation 
seemed to strike and engulf him. He looked up and he began 
to struggle, to suffocate, to create. But to create he must 
dream first and with the bricks of his dreams, strange objects 
these, not well-formed like the bricks of the nursery or of 
their school buildings but of outer hard-shell, inside of wisp 
and song and colour, altogether an insubstantial thing (funny 
how poets kept butting in!) made a fabric of his own, light 
as gossamer, solid as earth. So she wrote her page and a half, 
and drawing to the close sooner than the rest, finished: 

“Man is a dreamer and builds as he dreams. He will go on 
dreaming, go on building till he reaches in the Golden City 
the Temple not made with hands. Then, perhaps, he will 
stop dreaming, stop building, for it will no longer be neces¬ 
sary to do either.” 

There she stopped, pressed her scrap of blotting paper 
down on the last paragraph, swept the blotter away with a 
flourish, re-read it and was pleased. So, she thought in the 
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arrogance of creation, must God have felt before he gave 
Himself a Sabbath. 

Then Mrs. Khanolkar did an odd thing. Instead of talking 
to them about the subject and prodding them to work it out 
for themselves, she asked a string of girls to read their work 
out. They did, stammering, stumbling, apologising, running 
words into one another. Nimmi made a whimsical quality- 
contour of what they read. It ran low, low, up and up, then 
down, down to the bottom, but none of it was good, she knew. 
Her turn came. She had about seven minutes before the bell 
rang, but that would do. Mrs. Khanolkar let her read without 
interruption from start to finish. She read slowly, enjoying her 
words, rolling them over smooth as pebbles, feeling that this 
was more important than anything that had yet happened to 
her. She stopped on the last line and looked sharply up. 
Never had she more needed to hear Santa exult in the high 
cry of delight with which she was given to greeting inspired 
work. But today Mrs. Khanolkar lifted her head slowly; her 
face was very pale. She nodded several times. The others, 
hushed awaiting a verdict, thought this unusual. She said: 

“That’s excellent, Nimmi.” Here she paused, sighed, 
moved again in that unfamiliar way. “I can’t improve on it.” 
It was said almost painfully. 

Then Nimmi knew two things; One, that there could be 
no higher praise than this, so quietly spoken by someone 
normally given to exclamation and exuberance. Two, that 
Mrs. Khanolkar was not well, no, not well at all, yet she was 
not exactly sick. But all the way home that day, she saw, 
through clouds, a temple made without hands, merge in the 
sad face of Mrs. Khanolkar, lit suddenly into pale gold, as 
she said: “It’s excellent, Nimmi—I can’t improve on it”. 

It had been like Mrs. Khanolkar and unlike her, the class 
decided without discussing it further. For the methods had 
been hers or as reputed to be hers, but tj|e life had gone out 
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of her. And that was the odd thing. You could no more dis¬ 
sociate Mrs. Khanolkar from life, than you could school 
from St. Hilary’s. It was all very odd, the children thought, 
but as the bell clanged, they also decided that it would not 
help to think further about it. Bells always helped to switch 
thought from one practical thing to another practical thing. 
They automatically ruled out the stretching of thoughts into 
day dreams after it had clanged. It was Nimmi’s chief grouse 
with them on Drama Club and English days. 

Mrs. Khanolkar rose to go. She tottered, rather than 
walked to the door. There she clung for an instant to the 
wooden bracket that held the door open and, before they 
knew what was happening, crashed in a heap to the floor. 
Uproar ensued. There was a rush and a tumble of cries from 
people in the corridor pressing in and above them. In seconds 
a crowd had collected on both sides of the door. Suddenly, 
over the barrage of heads came an imperative voice. The 
crowd fell apart and back. Miss Krishnan bent over Mrs. 
Khanolkar. She had a small bottle of smelling salts in Her 
hand and a handkerchief. She asked for water. Soon she was 
dabbing Mrs. Khanolkar’s brow with it and then with pain 
and with difficulty Santa began to raise her head. 

“What on earth....” she murmured. “Good heavens!” 
she cried wildly. 

But Miss Krishnan shook her head. “No talking just yet. 
You still feel giddy, don’t you? You fainted suddenly — it’s 
no worse than that, but you want to take it easy. You’ve pro¬ 
bably been driving yourself’. 

Sarita sat up slowly, pulled her saree and herself together. 
She was thoroughly ashamed of herself. What an extra¬ 
ordinary exhibition to make before the children! She would 
never get over it. 

The children had broken up into knots and were running 
along the corridors, as Miss Krishnan had told them to do. 
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Mrs. Husain was mysteriously there, and Dolly James. Fur¬ 
ther away were Miss Bose, and Miss Ash, the English girl, 
matter-of-fact, but kind. 

“What is it, Sarita?” they asked. Mrs. Husain nodded. 
“It’s the old complaint, isn’t it?” she said gently, “We shall 
have to look after you”. 

“You lucky girl!” said Dolly James, her ugly face crinkl¬ 
ing with relief. For a while Sarita forgot to be ashamed in 
the glow of knowing that these people really liked her. 

A small voice piped up: “Are you all right now, Mrs. 
Khanolkar?” 

“Quite all right, thank you, Nimmi. Shouldn’t you be on 
the playground?” 

“Yes, I’m going now. Are you quite, quite all right? Is 
there anything I can do?” 

“No, Nimmi, thank you. Run along”. 

Sarita said: “She’s awfully sweet”, and then somewhat 
unexpectedly, “but I’d rather it was a boy”. 

Miss Krishnan laughed. She had been too upset by the 
run of disaster to see its funny side. “You’re just an old- 
fashioned Indian woman”, she now said. “Come along. Can 
you walk? I have something to discuss with you if you’re fit 
to talk”. 

“I’m fit to jump”, said Sarita though she didn’t look it. 

In the office Malati broke the news about Miss Das. 

“It’s one damned thing after another”, she said. 

“It looks rather like it, doesn’t it?” Mrs. Khanolkar ob¬ 
served. “I wish that I were not so beastly sick. I’m sick all 
the time. It’s almost certainly a girl”, she said. “It’s my be¬ 
lief that they make you sicker”. 

“My father says a sick pregnancy is a safe pregnancy”, 
said Malati sagely. 

“Is he a doctor?” asked Sarita suspiciously. Everyone in 
India had ideas on pregnancy. 
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“Yes’. 

Even at such a moment Sarita was not above being in¬ 
terested in people. 

“It’s a pity we haven’t seen more of each other”, she said 
thoughtfully. “You were awfully good about the Pageant. 1 
felt ashamed when Mrs. Choudhury presented me as one of 
the two architects. From what I could see, all the building 
was yours!” 

“All except the thiiig-in-itself”, laughed Malati. “Now, 
you’ve got to help while Mrs. Choudhury and Miss Das arc 
away”. 

“I’ll do what 1 can”, said Sarita briskly, “but you see what 
a fool I’m apt to make of myself. Satish warned me not to 
come today but I would”. 

It was odd to sec Sarita so willing to play second fiddle. 

“You’re the seniormost, you know. We could just carry 
on, doubling where necessary but I have an idea that some 
one person will have to hold herself responsible till we refer 
the matter in the ordinary way to the Board. I don’t want 
to bother Mrs. Choudhury — she’s really too ill”. 

“Look here”, said Sarita with her usual decisiveness, “why 
don’t you take over? You’re much the smartest of us at run¬ 
ning the show”. 

I wonder if she knows what she’s saying, thought Malati 
amazed. The ambitious, self-opinionated, dogmatic Sarita 
Khanolkar! But her own inclination was to step in and take 
over, not to make too fine a point of seniority or procedures. 

“Very well”, she said, hoping that she did not seem to 
jump too quickly at her opportunities. 

“I’ll do what I can to help”, Sarita repeated, “but I’m go¬ 
ing to be awfully irregular. And then if they—the demon¬ 
doctors, that is — insist. I’ll have to go on maternity leave. 
They say there are complications. Sorry.” 

Useless for Malati to be heroic or to pretend that she was 
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not happy that Fate or Luck or just Circumstance had play¬ 
ed into her hands. Never consciously aware that she had 
been in Mrs. Choudhury’s thoughts for the Principalship, 
only vaguely aware of the rivalry between Miss Das and Mrs. 
Khanolkar, Malati knew for certain at this moment that she 
had in her hands what she had always subconsciously want¬ 
ed to have. Unaccustomed to good fortune she was happy 
as a small child at a first party. She did what she could to 
conceal her delight. It would be vulgar to seem elated, but if 
she let herself go and saw the finger of destiny where she 
never had done before, who would blame her? Surely not 
Sarita Khanolkar who, whatever her other defects, was not 
ungenerous or unimaginative. So restraining herself, speak¬ 
ing as little as possible, Miss Krishnan went about her duties. 
Comment there certainly would be on the ease with which 
she had exploited a scries of accidents, but she didn’t stop to 
think about them or to be unduly sensitive. Her father was 
given to quoting an Arnold poem with a line that ran. 

“Too great for haste, too high for rivalry”. She must look 
it up. She had a curious sensation that it might unlock closed 
thoughts and experiences. 

Too commonsensical to be mystic, Malati was suddenly 
assailed by a sensation as strong as that which had over¬ 
taken Miss Das when first she occupied the Principal’s chair. 
No voice spoke, but to herself she thought: Bricks and mor¬ 
tar—I believe in them. That’s a kind of mysticism, too, isn’t 
it? For without these symbols of stability, protection, local 
habitation and name, what could we do with ideas, learning, 
knowledge, men and women? What indeed? 

Her thoughts rambling on, but still marginally mystic, she 
wandered into the paths that Mrs. Cbudhury had so often 
taken as she paced this room. What, after all, was the life 
and the spirit of a school, such as St. Hilary’s? Not brick and 
mortar only, surely. These were only a first step, the first 
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chronological step. Spirit, endurance lay elsewhere. She must 
look up her father’s poem. Impatient, because it seemed at 
this moment too important to postpone, she flung open one 
of Mrs. Choudhury’s wall-cupboards and found in a Collins* 
Classic, the Collected Poems of Matthew Arnold. On the 
first page, she read: 

One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee. 

One lesson, that in every wind is blown. 

One lesson of two duties serv’d in one. 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity — 

Of toil unsever’d drom Tranquillity: 

Of labour, that in still advance outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in Repose, 

Too great for haste, too hi^ for rivalry. 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 

Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting: 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil; 

Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

The church bell tolled. What now? she thought in momen¬ 
tary dismay and prayed that Mrs. Choudhury might be better. 
Bell apart, the school seemed unnaturally quiet. She looked 
at the clock. It was half past three. The children had gone 
home half an hour ago. She must have read and re-read 
the poem several times; she knew it by heart. 

She went to the window, drew the curtains and looked 
out. She wondered how the grass grew and the flowers and 
the shrubs and the trees, how the whole mysterious earth 
performed her task of creation and procreation that fed man 
and delighted him. What stupendous ener^ it must all take, 
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yet how tranquilly through darkness and light the work went 
on. Without a fuss. Without turmoil. Without tumult. “Thy 
sleepless ministers”. How different from their human op¬ 
posites! Even at a school as good as St. Hilary’s the talk and 
the contention, the fuss, the argument, the dispute! Growth 
certainly went on but was it helped or hindered by the fuss, 
the uproar? Her father said that it was the business of 
Science to force her secrets from Nature, to discover why 
things were what they were. Why, then, had scientists not 
learned to achieve just this, ‘toil unsevered from tranquility’, 
that was ‘too great for haste, too high for rivalry’? 

Clouds were flying over the August sky. Soon. September 
would be here. The trees were still sprouting young leaves 
copper-cum-light green. The seasons were not so clearly 
marked that you could always tell (without knowing) 
September from March. But autumn and winter would soon 
be here and the months would merge soundlessly into one 
another, cold into heat; the sky, the trees, the flowers would 
change their clothes soundlessly. With them St. Hilary’s 
would go on from season to season, year to year, decade to 
decade. 

Vaguely but only vaguely yet, she could see the edge of 
truth, the thing that the poet did not say. The fuss, the 
discords, the noisier schemes, the senseless uproar were an 
inseparable part of the nature of men and women. For them, 
because they did not see their way clearly, conflict was pre¬ 
liminary to growth and essential to it. What was it that 
Nimmi had said of Samson? That he was strong while he 
understood. His hair was only an “algebraic thing”, a sym¬ 
bol. The reason of his rise and fall and redemption lay else¬ 
where. So men and women would fuss and strive; they 
would question and dispute. There would be turmoil and 
tumult among them, but collectively they would move for¬ 
ward. They could do no better. All egocentric striving, even 
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if hallowed by a sense of mission and chosen leadership, 
was less good. 

The toil that was inseparable from tranquillity was a co¬ 
operative endeavour. All natural energy from the ends of the 
earth was engaged in this same singly-directed effort. Even 
so, a school such as theirs was the product not of this or that 
specified energy, uplifted genius, singular wit or peculiar 
administrative power; it was the collective anonymous 
achievement of the many through the years. Collective toil 
down the corridors of Time, through numberless miles of 
Space that brought women here at all times from all over 
India and now, from all over the world; that gave St. Hilary’s 
people like Mrs. Choudhury and Miss Das, products of the 
teaching and training of European missionaries who had, in 
their turn, been taught by others as dedicated, as wise, as 
giving, from the round world’s imagined corners; Sarita 
Khanolkar, Ayesha Husain, Dolly James, Anna Christian, 
Mira Bose, Elizabeth Ash and herself. 

There was no end no beginning, only the eternal rotation 
of birth and death and re-birth, of taking and giving that 
made the cyclical civilization of men. Too great for haste, 
she mused, too high for rivalry. Still communing with her¬ 
self, mechanically she put her books together, snapped the 
curtains too, switched off the one light that she had used to 
read the poem and stronger than she had felt to take disaster 
in her stride as to do the new things for which her whole co¬ 
ordinated being cried out, she walked slowly home through 
the moist, hot August evening, wondering all the way. 
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The doctors still shook: their heads gravely about Mrs. 
Choudhury’s condition. The Chairman of the school board 
ruled that Miss Krishnan should hold charge of the school 
temporarily in the absence of Miss Das in Calcutta and Mrs. 
Khanolkar on maternity leave. For the doctors had also taken 
charge of Sarita who was having, Malati considered, an in¬ 
ordinate number of complications for a mere baby. Women 
are having babies once a second in India, she told her father 
crossly on a day when she had had to take four English 
classes herself. Why should Sarita choose this moment to 
become a phenomenon? 

“When, on her own Pageant, she should be a fact?” asked 
Dr. Krishnan twinkling, and Malati cheered up. 

From Miss Das came a long letter of woe. For a woman 
so businesslike when at school. Miss Das wrote the most un- 
business-like rambling letters, thought Malati with growing 
irritability. If she must extend her leave, she needn’t do so 
in a screed ten pages long. First, her mother’s kidneys. Then, 
her mother’s liver and heart. Finally, her mother’s bones. It 
was enough to make one heartily sick of the human anatomy. 
Babies and bones. 

From time to time Dr. Krishnan, who had imperceptibly 
taken over as custodian of the small menage hitherto run by 
his daughter, noticed the growing peevishness in someone 
on whose good humour he had come with the years to count. 
Was this girl of his going to grow old before her time with 
the cares of administration? Mrs. Choudhury, in so much 
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else a target for criticism, should in this be an object lesson 
to her. There were dangerous corners for Malati all the way. 

For one thing she had never grasped the many-sidedness 
that was called for in the administration of a secondary 
school. Of the large group of intelligent people who mis¬ 
takenly regard administration as desk-work performed with¬ 
in the hot-house of the secretariat, and by derivation in the 
smaller offices of schools, she began but painfully to learn 
that all school administration is really done outside the office. 
In the corridors. In the classrooms. In the common rooms. 
In the gardens and the playgrounds. On the stage. In the 
lavatories. In the cafeterias. In the laboratories. In the Home 
Science kitchen. In the Art studio. In the gutters and drains. 
In the neighbourhood, for in health as in faith we appear to 
be members one of another. Hordes of vaccinators came 
round by order of the Municipality. School administration 
was also concerned with water supply, suddenly cut off in 
summer, electricity that failed with maddening regularity, 
and school buses that were the last straw. 

So this, she thought, worried all day, her face puckered 
with anxiety against which as yet she had evolved no defence, 
so this is Administration. And if from time to time she 
relaxed sufficiently to see that anyone educated who has ad¬ 
ministered a house well, can also administer a school well, 
that administration is not a discipline but a skill that anyone 
not handicapped with a subnormal intelligence can master, 
she also saw that one might be, like Sarita, a passionately 
good teacher but a woefully bad administrator. Indeed, pas¬ 
sion, that was essential for teaching excellence, was alien to 
administration. No wonder Sarita had been so willing to 
hand over the reins! She began to feel less grateful and per¬ 
haps this was as well, for she needed all her wits and all her 
confidence to pierce the maze of triviality that in effect con¬ 
stitutes school administration. 
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Through it after the first four weeks Malati began vaguely 
at first, then with a clearsightedness that shocked her into 
healthy humility, to recognise what an extraordinarily good 
administrator Mrs, Choudhury had been. True, the records 
were not all in good shape. The typing and stenography al¬ 
ways left something to be desired and she had not insisted on 
that one-hundred per cent mechanical efficiency in the filing 
and disposal of receipts that is the alpha and omega of 
clerical know-how. Her drafting, too, was not of the best 
—there were letters and cases that Malati could possibly 
have handled better and more quickly. There was a tend¬ 
ency, particularly of late to put off taking a decision. But 
against this, consider all the rest. 

When she did consider in totality the regime that had 
preceded hers, Malati was speechless with wonder at what 
had been achieved with fantastically poor tools. She knew 
her country too well to imagine that this record of achieve¬ 
ment could have been brought about smoothly or easily. 
There must have been eveiQ^ day for years a thousand 
different reasons why this or that could not be done. For 
that was the Indian bias—to leave ill alone. Yet, they had 
been done, and only because behind that civilised facade 
of Mrs. Choudhury’s was a will of steel. So the three struc¬ 
tures that now housed the elementary, the junior and the 
high school had come up. They did not contain all that 
Dolly James, Ayesha Husain and Sarita desired, but they 
contained more than was available in most of the govern¬ 
ment schools that Malati had visited, and, sometimes, as 
much as a convent or Anglo-Indian school. The lavatories 
were not spotless despite Mrs. Choudhury’s passion for 
cleanliness, but think what they might have been without 
her! The children increasingly came from homes in the 
middle-middle and lower middle class that did hot know 
the use of modern sanitation. They had to be taught, every 



day, every hour, how to pull chains. 

The corridors had against their walls excellent wooden 
boards for the display of wall-maps, notices and posters of 
one kind and another. Since Mrs. Choudhury’s departure, 
these had not been changed. It was a small thing, but a 
measure of her vigilance that while she was here, the wall 
notices renewed themselves regularly from week to week, 
and sometimes within the week. The children were made 
to have a stake in this work—the Youth Parliament nomi¬ 
nated its Minister to be responsible for the upkeep of the 
boards. But everything had come to a standstill. It would 
never do. 

Externals. Malati took a quick look at the office that 
had always seemed rather gloomy and dilapidated. She 
would do something about that presently. Priority seem¬ 
ed to rest with maintenance, and undoubtedly this had been 
Mrs. Choudhury’s first care, too. So she looked at the lawns 
and the gardens and found that the malis had profited by 
the absence of the boss to stay away or to loiter or sit about, 
chew pan and do nothing. She looked at the walks, and the 
pavements and was horrified to find that the gravel had 
worn thin in several places and that the tarmaced byelane 
up which the phut-phutties raced and the school buses 
rumbled every morning, had been torn up. What did one 
do about roads? Would the malis and the other servants 
advise rightly, advise economically? She had never dealt with 
contractors before but she knew them to be a synonym for 
corruption. She would have to have her wits about her. 
Why, oh! why had she not learnt by doing a million simple, 
practical things before? To have mastered the gadgets in a 
kitchen was not enough, emphatically not! You had to be 
a mason and a gardener, a plumber and a technician, an 
engineer and an architect to feel secure. Not for the first 
time she felt that the only way to survive was to be inde- 
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pendent. To master the “know-how” of all mechanical things 
was apparently part of the an of administrative security. 
She wondered why every Principal-to-be was not given a 
course in accounting, book-keeping, gardening, the struc¬ 
ture of materials, home nursing. 

Her mind, travelling for economy from idea to idea, fact 
to fact, she looked at the cafeteria and the school sanatorium 
and trembled to think what her father would say to both 
or either. She must pick his brains. It was an art—picking 
brains—she was beginning to think, and praying hard that 
Mrs. Choudhury was thinking with, and not against her. 
She felt from time to time, but parenthetically only, that 
Mrs. Choudhury had never liked her as much as she had 
Sarita and wondered why. For she knew that she was like¬ 
able and, on the whole, more popular with her colleagues 
than Sarita. She did not dig her toes in as obstinately as 
Miss Das, nor did she rush people to a precipice and threat¬ 
en to tip them over, as Sarita did. She found no word as yet 
for the mediocre something that she had, which had been 
denied to Miss Das and Sarita, and she left it alone. After 
all, in the long run, it was really for others to say what 
she had. 

But as if her own immediate physical environment did 
not keep her on her toes all day, came hordes of parents, 
each with a brand new idea on what should be done that 
had not been done for his or her daughter. Sometimes, the 
mothers came alone and, because comparatively uneducated, 
were easier to tackle. When they came accompanied by their 
husbands, pandemonium reigned. Why this? Why not that? 
If you can kindly do? If you will overlook, the child is young? 

Really, thought Malati with growing admiration for 
Mrs. Choudhury’s equanimity, there was no doing without 
the Parent-Teacher Association that Amita had brought 
into being eight years ago, and that had grown to be a source 
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of unwavering strength to school administration. Refer all 
matters of principle to this body, advised her father. Be¬ 
cause the parents were themselves party to its decisions, 
their decisions would be binding on them. A tidy organisation, 
he said, and added: “A tidy woman, that Mrs. Choudhury”. 
“Tidy” was the word for it, Malati thought growing humbler 
every minute. 

Should she take her courage in both hands and summon 
a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association Executive while 
Mrs. Choudhury was away? Why not? she thought, grow¬ 
ing more confident every minute. They won’t bite. She 
turned up the records; there had been no meeting for three 
months; and several of the parents were restive about the 
school buses that were more temperamental than usual this 
term. 

From time to time she had heard in the past that 
Mrs. Choudhury suffered from insomnia and that that was 
why she looked so tired every morning. She was beginning 
to understand that you did not have to be ill not to sleep. 
Sheer fatigue sent her to bed by nine every night, but by 
one in the morning she was wide awake and worrying! She 
woke, slipped out of the verandah on to their lawn and 
paced up and down under the stars like an angry leopardess 
deprived of its prey. Sometimes a tall shadow followed and 
walked silently with her, arms linked, till gently she pushed 
her father from her. 

"'‘You don’t have to be a school marm”, she said. 

Then with the tenderness that she had never known in 
any other mortal creature, he drew her to him and talked 
in murmurs that sounded like the river, gentle and flowing. 
He told her about running a hospital, about nurses and 
junior doctors, patients and floors, lavatories and flushes, 
medicine chests and temperature charts, spray painting walls, 
maintaining gravelled paths and flower-beds and the clean- 
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liness of neighbourhoods, the preventive measures and the 
apparently simple, actually complex, laws of public health. 
As he spoke, she felt common sense mingle with passion, 
routine with mission. And she knew again for certain now 
that administration was not mysterious or intricate, merely 
a sensible way to do all things. She slept. 

“But I get so hopelessly tense”, she cried next morning. 

“You’re young”. 

“Did you, when you were young?” 

“Of course. It is the tragedy of youth, as well as it’s 
triumph, that it takes life seriously”. 

“Does one ever cease to?” 

“Essentially no; superficially yes.” 

“How does it happen?” 

“Judgment grows. No one is ever born with more than 
his share.” 

Ah! it was as if he had spoken a word that she had 
been groping for a long time. 

“Talk to me of judgment,” she commanded that evening 
and waited, listening. It was late and she was tired but her 
tiredness fell from her as he talked. He was the wisest man 
that she had ever known, wiser than books, wiser than 
wisdom, because with his wisdom always went the recogni¬ 
tion that he might be wrong. 

“It is always the same thing,” he said, “whether you’re 
a General commanding in the field, a Section Officer in a 
section of the secretariat, a Principal of a school or a 
Matron of a hospital. At some point you have to choose 
between alternatives all of which seem bad. Then, there 
are two processes to be used: the negative which is elimina¬ 
tion, the positive which demands thought and more than 
thought—the habit of seeing parallels. Of drawing on and 
from experience. What happened, you ask yourself, so many 
years ago that was rather like this case, different, perhaps 
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in some unimportant particular, but essentially involving 
the same principle of action, the same kind of choice? How 
did you then choose and with what results? Has time proved 
you right more or less (for it is always a case of more-or- 
less in administration) or more definitely wrong? The big 
thing is not to make the same ‘mistake’ twice. Of course, 
you’d be a terrible administrator if you did nothing for 
fear of making mistakes. In a job that is all trial and error, 
with the dead man’s experience thrown in for what that’s 
worth, it is fatal not to venture. That, I would say, is the 
only real mistake—the mistake of permanent omission. It’s 
what we are suffering from most in India and who’s to 
blame I can’t say. But to dare, to dare, always to dare is 
a good general attitude. I have an idea that one reason 
that you’re so bothered is that you find you can’t after all 
do all the things that you thought you could do when you 
were not in the saddle.” 

He looked rather ruefully at her as if apologising to her 
for life. 

She grinned. 

“Father there’s no keeping anything from you—^you’re 
hopeless or tremendous! That’s just it. I used to be full of 
burning disapproving certainties while Mrs. Choudhury was 
here. This was wrong, and that and the other, and I haven’t 
changed. They’re still wrong. Only, I don’t quite see how 
to put them right now that 1 have the whole map before 
me. D’you know something?” 

“Not yet,” he grinned in return. 

“One day I came on Mrs. Choudhury just sitting down 
and staring at her large wall map of India. I wondered 
what on eaith she thought she’d get out of that. I’ve just 
begun to see—it’s a portrait of administrative helplessness. 
Not because she was old or sick, for I am neither, but 
because the size of the problem defeats you.” 
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“Ah! no, no!” he cried affecting his mock-prophetic man¬ 
ner to keep them from greater seriousness, “even if there 
isn’t a heaven, I want to be going there.” 

“To travel hopefully—is all very well.” 

“But that’s not at all what I mean,” he came back at 
her. 

“Oh, then what?” 

“That unless you live every moment of this administra¬ 
tion, you’re not fit for the job; and unless you believe that 
you can get somewhere, you can’t live every moment of your 
administration.” 

She thought for a moment, said: “The more you think 
about it, the more hopeless it gets. I’m beginning to see 
Hamlet’s point. If you’re really thoughtful and sec the gene¬ 
ral in the particular, you do nothing, for the problem is too 
big; that way stagnation lies. If you refuse to be scared by 
the wood and hack instead at the trees—that way regret 
lies. So you’re doomed to choose always between two 
mistakes.” 

“But that’s unliappily what human judgment is,” said 
her father triumphantly, “distinguishing between mistakes, 
making the smaller one. Sometimes, but very rarely, one 
has a different sort of choice—a moral choice and then 
the distinction is clearer, though for some, harder to make. 
It is possible that that, too, may come your way in time. 
It seems to me that you are going to be a pretty good ad¬ 
ministrator, my girl, when you learn to tailor your dreams 
to your facts and on earth to be content with broken arcs. 
If you can’t get all you want, settle for part, but the better 
part, mind you, as you see it, always.” 

So with that, she had to be content. Her father’s talk, 
conducted always lightly but with a deep underlying seri¬ 
ousness, was like a dialogue between two halves of herself. 
Momentarily she disagreed with both: in the long run, what 
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he said made sense. She realised as she ploughed through 
her eight hours at the school office that all of it, those ex¬ 
changes in the late evening and at night, had so woven 
themselves into the texture of her thinking, so flowed into 
the main current of her being, that she could no longer 
distinguish them as currents from outside. Her triumphs 
were not so many or so stupendous that she could afford to 
stand and say: See what a marvel I am! but when anything 
unusual did come her way, she was not above the usual 
administrative mistake of believing that she had more acu¬ 
men and originality than those over whom she ruled as yet 
gently. 

And gently she would have to go on ruling, impatient 
as she might feel, angry, indignant, furious. For she was 
not Mrs. Choudhury. The years and her personality had 
given Amita Choudhury the pedestal that is the pre-condi¬ 
tion of unquestioning obedience. With this, discipline pre¬ 
sents no problems; without it, seemingly all discipline in 
the orthodox sense is impossible. But Malati had, what some 
people think more important than the pedestal—the habit 
of adaptability. Less sure of herself than Sarita, who was 
apt to be dogmatic on the substance as the form of her 
credo, less obstinate than Miss Das, infinitely less experi¬ 
enced and wise than Mrs. Choudhury, she had what none 
of them had in comparable measure. For the times it was 
a quality more valuable than their brilliance, stamina, wis¬ 
dom. It was as if meeting Miss Christian on the second 
morning of her stewardship, Malati made up her mind at 
once that she could not afford to stand above her colleagues. 

‘T have a run of four periods this morning on the new 
provisional timetable,” said Anna Christian moodily, “and 
I can’t do it; it’s too wearing.” 

Malati looked at the timetable to check the facts. Yes, 
they were correct, Miss Christian’s facts tended always to 
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be correct. A pity, that she was not more cheerful about 
them! 

“It is rather a long stretch,” she said seeing quickly that 
to seem reluctant was to raise a pillar of opposition to her 
regime that would swell with time. “Suppose we cut this 
one out?” she ran her blue pencil through the third. “I'll 
take this period myself,” she said “while you rest in the 
cafeteria or somewhere.” 

She smiled in a friendly way but observed that it would 
take some time to win over Miss Christian for whom sus¬ 
picion was the first law of life. She left rather ungraciously. 
Malati considered the case for clinical analysis. It would 
never do to adopt Mrs. Choudhury’s motherly line of ad¬ 
vise and exhortation. With that she would get short shrift. 
Above all things, she must get along with staff, on their 
terms. 

It would always be funny in calmer times to remember 
her way of solving what she called her ‘staff problem’ to the 
amusement of her father whose daily catchword now be¬ 
came: “How’s the staff problem?” But arriving an hour be¬ 
fore anyone else, she would put the image of Mrs. Chou- 
dhury in the chair opposite her in an impromptu dock and 
call upon her predecessor to stand and deliver. Oddly, and 
funny as it would have been to transcribe what went on 
between these Principals, past and present, the effect of 
the imaginary dialogue was to clear Malati’s mind for the 
day, and to leave her feeling, what it is so salutory for 
those with power to feel, how absurd everything is, how 
much the serious always verges on the ridiculous. Human 
nature being what it is, that is not surprising, but to the 
‘Image’ she would say one morning: 

“What is your worst headache in. administration?” 

“Teachers,” the Image replied. 
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“Teachers?” from Malati, “but I thought that you were 
so inordinately proud of your staff?” 

“Sez you,” said the Image, but it was so funny to hear 
Mrs. Choudhury use slang that a giggle interrupted this bit 
of the conversation, and the Image was recorded as saying: 
“A facade is sometimes necessary. Indeed, in course of time 
people come to be what you hope they will be.” 

“Nuts!” said Malati adding “Fve been hoping all along 
that Anna Christian would smile, but does she?” 

“Give her a bit longer,” said the Image, “and don’t seem 
so damned superior.” 

But here again the portrait of Mrs. Choudhury serene, 
old-world and chaste of speech, intervened and scored out 
the “damned.” 

For a second Malati said nothing. She had stumbled 
upon precisely what it was that caused Miss Christian not 
to smile; the persistent consciousness of inferiority. 

“So, I’ve got to build her up. That’s what you mean?” 

The Image nodded. “Get her to see all her potentiality,” 
it now spoke in the authentic voice of Mrs. Choudhury. 

“But what is her potentiality? How should I know? I’m 
only a primus inter pares” 

“That’s your headache,” said the Image relapsing into 
the colloquialism of the 20th Century, from which 
Mrs. Choudhury was chastely exempt. 

“You mean that I’ve got to find the answer?” asked 
Malati. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Choudhury laconically. 

“But Miss Ash is quite different,” Malati began to argue 
in a rush with the Image. “Miss Ash listens, never argues, 
she’s helpful. She’s always there when she’s wanted, and she 
always volunteers for more work. There’s no one I’d rather 
have at my right hand than Miss Ash.” 

She would have gone on and on but she noticed that 
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the Image had begun to wear a wintry smile. When she had 
quite finished, it said with a note of irony in its voice: 
“Miss Ash will not be with us always. Miss Ash is English 
and may possibly return to her own country. That’s our 
misfortune, your misfortune for the time being. You don’t 
have to tell me that the English are more dependable than 
we are.” 

“But you’ve never admitted that to me!” Malati exclaim¬ 
ed in high dudgeon. 

Here the image mysteriously vanished, and Malati rea¬ 
lised that this was in character, for it was not Mrs. Chou- 
dhury’s way to discuss her people’s failings. Undependable 
they most certainly were, and nice, plain, English Elizabeth 
Ash, without ever meaning to do so, showed them up a 
million times a day. But what of it? We had to work with 
the material that we had. (She must remember to ask 
Dr. Ansari how a whole people got to be dependable, how 
undependable. Analysis might help.) In the meanwhile, not 
for her to dissect, only to accept as Mrs. Choudhury had 
done, and to use Miss Ash while she could. 

“But it’s not only Miss Ash who’s dependable—there’s 
Ayesha Husain, and Dolly James—they’re the world’s best 
people.” 

The Image nodded again and again but did not say: “What 
have I always said?” It did not even add: “What then are 
you making a song about?” 

Slowly Malati re-formed her thoughts. Staff was certainly 
the main problem but if you had a balance-sheet, you’d 
see pretty soon that there were gilt-edged assets as well as 
continuing liabilities. One, Dolly James, robust, laughing, 
commonsensical, in love with children and competent, with 
them, neither soft nor cruel. Two, Ayesha Husain, distant 
with her colleagues, but wise, civilised, balanced, practical, 
a natural administrator. 
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There, Miss Krishnan paused. Was it not extraordinary, 
she asked the Image, was it not extraordinary that Ayesha 
Husain did not resent Miss Krishnan’s present position in 
the Principal’s chair? 

“No, not extraordinary at all,” retorted the Image im¬ 
mediately, “Ayesha Husain is a fulfilled woman.” 

“What on earth—” began Malati realising that whatever 
Mrs. Choudhury thought about this intimate matter, she 
would hardly say. 

“But yes,” the Image went on easily, “Ayesha Husain is 
inferior to no one in the world. She’s doing what she wants 
to do as Principal of the Junior School. She has never wish¬ 
ed to teach or administer in the Senior School. She is not 
envious of you—why should she be? She has beauty and 
brains, a charming and clever husband as civilised as her¬ 
self and three gifted children, all of whom love their mother. 
If anything, it’s you who should envy Ayesha.” 

“But I don’t!” Malati fell into the trap. 

“Good for you!” cried the Image, as the trap closed, and 
smiled. 

It took Malati some time to realise that she was conver¬ 
sing with herself, that Mrs. Choudhury was being invested 
with powers that perhaps even Mrs. Choudhury with her 
years and honours did not have. But to recapture the voice, 
to reconstruct the portrait of her predecessor was often 
to clear her own mind of cant, and to enrich it with the 
subtlety of experience. She continued to do this morning 
exercise, finding funnily that by degrees Mrs. Choudhury 
was transformed from a distant figure with a kind heart, to 
a live, intimaite human creature, growing younger every 
day and strangely coming to look, think and feel very much 
as Malati herself did. 

Soon staff played second fiddle to parent problems. 
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Mr. Matthew was only one of many parents who believed 
that their daughters were underrated prodigies. 

“What I’m saying” said Mr. Matthew in his usual pre¬ 
amble, “What I’m saying, I have been saying all the past 
year, Nimmi can get on more quickly”. 

“You’re wrong, there, Mr. Matthew,” said Malati quiet¬ 
ly but meaning to stick to her guns. 

“Do you deny her ability?” asked Matthew truculently. 

“Not at all.” 

“Then what is the point?” asked Matthew not troubling 
to lower his shrill coarse voice. The books vibrated to his 
indignation as he thumped the table between them. 

“Nimmi must not be pushed any harder—for her own 
good.” 

“Everything bad is always for good,” said Matthew show¬ 
ing his hideous array of irregular, wolf-like teeth, and grin¬ 
ning with a sense of having constructed something resem¬ 
bling a witticism. 

But Malati, privately unnerved, continued to put on a good 
imitation of Mrs. Choudhury. She had realised early that 
this was the best she could do to keep Matthew in his place. 
Finally, he left. Malati waited to hear the familiar click 
of the trouser-clips and then relaxed, thinking: “Poor Nimmi! 
Poor child! What a parent!” 

After that Mrs. Puri shot in to say how wonderful 
Shakuntala was and why did the class-teacher not ‘appre¬ 
ciate’ her more? And Mr. Jain said tauntingly that the 
Lady Willingdon School was taking much better results 
than St. Hilary^s and why was it? and Mrs. Poonen wanted 
to know what the Algebra teacher was doing that her girl 
in the Eleventh Class still did not understand quadratic 
equations. And Mrs. Sathsangi said she was shock^ at the 
low standard of Hindi in the school, and what can you 
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expect, she added in a cultured aside, what can you expect 
when you have Punjabis to teach Hindi! 

Malati survived, “but only just,” she told her father when 
she got home. Then he laughed and re-created the world 
in their own holiday image, teaching her to laugh off her 
cares with her clothes. 

“It’s a good idea to get out of them when you come 
home, and you know,” he said, “I think it’s time you joined 
a club—^you’re seeing too much of me.” 

Astonished, she looked at him. “What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“You need somebody younger. Ansari has been about— 
but you’re never here. You come back so late.” 

“Ansari? But what has he to do with me?” 

Her father looked at her queerly and continued to look 
till she felt the blood rising slowly in her face. “Father!” 
she cried wamingly. 

“I can’t help liking him,” said Dr. Krishnan grinning. 

She thought; Neither can I, only I haven’t the time any 
longer. But the Image had, it seemed, travelled all the way 
home from school to here, cheshire-cat-like, it popped in 
to say: 

“There’s always time for this,” and vanished. 

Apparently Ansari had time for her, observed Malati 
later, for he arrived after dinner and to her surprise she 
found that her father had been expecting him, for there 
was coffee, and cream to meet a North Indian taste, she 
inferred. They sat out in the garden and Ansari talked and 
talked and talked. Most unlike him. And he did not talk 
exclusively about Raj. Hoping to create a diversion, Malati 
summoned her brother. 

“Coming!” he called and arrived after fifteen minutes, 
in which time Ansari had said: 
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“You’re working too hard. It’s not good for you or any¬ 
body.” 

She looked up. She had always known him to be kind 
and interested but there was a managing note in his voice 
that she had not expected. A new decisive note that sound¬ 
ed more like her father. She looked at Dr. Krishnan who 
took cover in the darkness. Malati remembered the morn- 
ing. 

“What,” she said arranging to be intellectual so as to 
avoid being managed, “what is the reason why some nations 
are essentially dependable and others not?” 

Ansari burst out laughing. He apparently was in no mood 
for historical analysis. 

“1 suppose you mean us and the Germans or the English?” 

‘ I mean us,” she said letting herself go on his mood. He 
really was rather nice! 

“I don’t think you should be serious outside school,” he 
said. “But of course I’m writing—” 

“What on?” 

“1857 and aU that.” 

“Oh no! Tell me,” she cried. 

Flattered, he told her. She did not notice that halfway 
through, her father rose and went in, nor that Raj, coming 
out, was bored and withdrew to play a new record about 
the “Ladies of Calcutta.” The night wore on and she and 
Ansari, Ansari and she were deep in the question funnily, 
flippantly, seriously, sentimentally, passionately of why their 
country was what it was. When eventually he rose to go 
with some reluctance, she noticed what she had never Be¬ 
fore noticed, how very good-looking he was with his olive 
skin, long slanting, almost Mongol, eyes and fine acquiline 
nose. There was about him, too, a sense of the past that 
confers a subdued sense of humour. 
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“Feel better?” he asked again in the tone of one taking 
charge of a situation. 

She felt patronised, then touched. 

“Lots better,” she said gaily and walked with him to the 
gate. All the way back she hummed “The Ladies of Cal¬ 
cutta,” a detail that did not escape her father, as he lay 
pretending to sleep. 
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The two months that she had Iain in hospital had been 
for Amita Choudhury a time to think of much that lay 
behind her but she had found herself constantly reverting 
to one thing—the figure of a woman thirty years her junior 
whom she resented. Before Miss Krishnan had entered the 
orbit of candidature for the Headship of St. Hilary’s, she 
had been a comfort; a girl of few words with the makings 
of an easy administrator. Today, Malati Krishnan was an 
ambitious young woman without the advantage of long ex¬ 
perience such as Miss Das had, or the piercing insight and 
the passionate love of teaching that Amita saw in Sarita 
Khanolkar. 

Mrs. Choudhury had always been willing to see virtues 
in Sarita that no one else saw till they were pointed out. 
Sarita was brilliant, no one disputed this. In a country that 
misuses the word prodigally, Amita was sure that it was 
correctly used on Sarita. She was generous. She was im¬ 
pulsive and child-like in the apologies that swiftly followed 
her misdirected impulses; she never failed to admit a mis¬ 
take, sometimes to magnify it. For years now Amita had 
looked at Sarita wishing hard that this might be her suc¬ 
cessor. She had tried through the four years of Sarita’s 
stay at St. Hilary’s to cure her of her more glaring defects 
of maladjustment without (she admitted to herself today) 
much success. But she had been not displeased to see that 
Sarita was ambitious to be Head, and predisposed to con¬ 
sider favourably the new vitality and ideas that she would 
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bring to the life of St. Hilary’s. 

Nevertheless, in this process of analysis and appraisal 
Mrs. Choudhury had never omitted to pull herself in and 
up. Sarita was a favourite and it would never do to sin 
from affection. Sarita was irresistible but undoubtedly 
troublesome. Mrs. Choudhury could count on the fingers of 
one hand the number of people on her staff who could bear 
with Sarita’s ‘nonsense’ as her colleagues dubbed it. Even 
Dolly James, superlatively kind and commonsensical, some¬ 
times rebuked Sarita with a sternness that implied a total 
lack of respect. Sarita took this well from Dolly who was 
without malice, but Mrs. Choudhury could hardly fail to 
see that her entire staff and not Dolly James alone, took 
Sarita lightly. 

Now for Miss Das they had respect—no one took lib¬ 
erties with her. In her old-fashioned, prim, starched-cotton 
way, Aruna was a gentlewoman. She had an unfailing sense 
of propriety. Mrs. Choudhury who did not know of the 
attack of nerves from which Miss Das had suffered at a 
critical moment, judged that she was incapable of hysteria. 
In this she was wrong, as Malati Krishnan could have told 
her, but generally. Miss Das was esteemed by her col¬ 
leagues. They did not think of her till they must, but in 
her presence, vulgarity was automatically worsted. Perhaps 
some of the finer points that made Sarita at once a gold 
mine and dynamite, missed Miss Das altogether, mercifully, 
some might say, for Sarita was often crushing and uncivil. 
But by and large Miss Das had that solid pedestrian con¬ 
tribution to make to the school that many Indian parents 
welcomed. If not Mrs. Choudhury, why then Miss Das, 
they thought with a sense of security for their children. Now 
it seemed Fate—she gave it no other name—was playing 
into the hands of Miss Krishnan, for Mrs. Das perversely 
was going to live for many years as a cripple and Sarita 
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was incapacitated by a first baby. Amita pulled herself up 
—why, did she feel this lack of sympathy for 
Miss Krishnan? 

She looked out of the window imagining for a moment 
that she was back at St. Hilary’s. She was in fact high 
ap on the Ridge and, as far as the eye could reach, there 
were shrubs on hills. There was character about this coun¬ 
try; it endured. When you thought that some of the most 
important battles of the Mutiny had been fought here with 
Nicholson standing up to the heat of a Delhi June, you 
oegan to admire both the hills and their conquerors. But 
this thought she put quickly from her, perhaps because 
it subtly depressed her valuation of her own countrymen; 
perhaps bcause the British were no longer relevant to India. 
Let the dead past—good and bad—^bury its dead. Today, 
she met the English as foreigners, neither conquerers nor 
friends. It was a pity, but all things considered, not un¬ 
natural. 

Nevertheless, this Delhi with its hard, barren soil, its 
Ridge, its clearly demarcated seasons, its rushing heat and 
cold—with lightning-swift spring and autumn, this Delhi 
had become her home, as St. Hilary’s had become her home. 
She recognised that though she had written the letter that 
had cost her so much to write to her Chairman, she still 
thought of St. Hilary’s (as in some muddled way of Delhi) 
as hers to give or to withhold. She was making a last will 
or testament, so it seemed, and her property consisted of 
the Headship of St. Hilary’s. She had cast about in her 
mind for a spiritual heir and had found—^what? 

Blurred scenes, floating silhouettes of the people at St. 
Hilary’s with the main contestants moving as shadows across 
her stage under the margosa tree, passed before her mind’s 
eye. Could it be, after all, could it possibly be that in the 
declining years- you most avoided that which you most need- 
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ed to complete your work? What was it—she gave herself 
that almost-spiritual scrutiny and shake that she had trained 
herself to give—^what was it that stirred in her when she 
thought of Malati Krishnan? 

There had been that fleeting moment so long ago when 
Miss Krishnan, standing up in a dark blue sarce with a red- 
and-gold border had seemed to wear a ribbon of merit and 
to answer a question unspoken that lurked in the depths of 
her own sub-conscious. The bell had rung and the in¬ 
sight vanished. That was how Truth and Grace tended to 
disappear in the moment of their perception. Then, when 
the Pageant was in progress, Malati had taken charge as if 
so destined to do. There had been nothing audacious or for¬ 
ward or officious about it; she just slid into position. And 
what an enormous undertaking she had brought off! With¬ 
out a fuss. Without a grumble. Indeed, the miracle was that 
when Miss Krishnan took over, staff ceased to worry about 
the problems that Sarita had created out of her tumultuous 
imagination. 

Perhaps, once Miss Krishnan had taken a little too much 
on herself when she had more or less suggested that Mrs. 
Choudhury should retire? Perhaps. But what had she real¬ 
ly meant? Perhaps nothing fundamental. Amita remembered 
snapping back, on an inappropriate impulse, about Nelson 
and Collingwood, so inept in the New India (she wondered 
parenthetically would Indians raised in the British tradition 
of education and the English language ever think a pure 
Aryan thought again?) She smiled in between seriousnesses 
and went back to Miss Krishnan. No, no, no. There was 
some other reason why Malati Krishnan seemed an intruder. 

“Tm growing old”, said Amita Choudhury aloud and was 
surprised to hear her nurse, bustling and pretty, say: 

“Not a bit of it, Mrs. Choudhury, you’re as young as the 
day”. 
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“Well that’s not so young,” said Amita dryly looking at 
the clock that showed ten minutes past five.” 

“You’ve visitors,” said the nurse, “but Doctor said that 
you might see two and no more today. So I’ve brought you 
a list and you can choose. Now mind, only two.” 

Mrs. Choudhury smiled wanly and the nurse, a buxom 
and very competent Anglo-Indian in her early thirties, smil¬ 
ed managingly. She, too, had fallen under the Choudhury 
spell. 

Amita looked down the list. There were ten in all. Third 
down the list, she paused. Sarita and Satish Khanolkar—of 
course she’d see them. 

“These two really make one”, she said, bargaining with 
the nurse. 

“All right”, said the nurse dimpling “Only one more, 
now”. 

Amita’s eye travelled down. Startled, she saw the name 
of Dr. Krishnan. Dr. Krishnan, that must be Miss Kishnan’s 
father whom she had never met. Well, well, well. Fate hadn’t 
done with her yet. 

“Dr. Krishnan”, she said aloud, “and you’ve had your 
pound of flesh, don’t forget, Nurse”. 

The nurse laughed and Amita thought: I wounder why 
we make all that fuss about Anglo-Indians being different: 
They’re some of the nicest, most robust, most enterprising 
people on earth! She saw swift silhouettes in series of Dolly 
James laughing, Dolly James teaching, Dolly James on her 
knees begging her to rest when she was tired, Dolly James 
playing with the children, Dolly James saying defiantly to 
a brash teacher from another school: “St. Hilary’s good 
enough for me or anybody!” And she knew that she loved 
Dolly James and through her saw the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity with sympathy. 

But Sarita was here, unlike the sinuous, dancing Sarita 
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of her silhouette. The baby would be due in three months 
or so, Amita had never been good at this kind of calcula¬ 
tion. 

Sarita had changed. Hovering between disappointment and 
contentment, Amita saw this. She was older, quieter, more 
sympathetic, more listening. She made less noise. She did 
not seem to wish to argue. Somewhere in her lovely face, 
its eyes dark with shadows, was a new secretiveness as if 
now she had something that she would keep even from 
Satish, her husband, something that took her away from 
the heart of St. Hilary’s as from the rest of the chattering 
world. 

Sarita, my Sarita, thought Amita Choudhury and knew 
that this was the daughter that she had always wanted to 
have, that had been denied her. That, she supposed, was 
why she had always made excuses for Sarita. Beauty, she 
thought, she’ll never lose her beauty. 

And in this mood of unrestrained and unashamed senti¬ 
ment, she clasped the girl to her and found that Sarita could 
cry as easily as she now. The young man was everything 
that he should be, clean, handsome, deferential. How well 
they looked together! Impossible not to be struck by their 
health, their responsive beauty. 

Satish talked gently, perhaps to set the pace for Sarita. 
She talked more quietly too, and as if fearful of exciting the 
patient. 

“What is it going to be, Sarita?” asked Mrs. Choudhury. 

“A son”, said Sarita categorically and laughed. 

“To prove that she’s in love with girls”, said her hus¬ 
band. 

“Every woman wants to have a son first”, said Mrs. Chou- 
dhuiy. “I don’t know why we should think that wrong be¬ 
cause old-fashioned”. 

“Satish of course wants a daughter. He’s fallen in love 
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with a little girl somewhere and insists that I compete”. 

“A prettier version of Nimmi”, said he. 

“So you know about Nimmi?” asked Mrs. Choudhury. 

“She’s a household word”, he said. 

“She’s everyone’s darling, except her parents’.” said 
Sarita creasing her forehead. “How did such a child come 
to have such parents!” she exclaimed with a return to her 
old petulance. 

Mrs. Choudhury laughed. “Everyday”, she said “one 
learns new things, even if you’re as old as I am. There is 
no end to knowing. And the most surprising things, Sarita 
dear I’ve been wondering recently whether I really know 
anyone. Whether, for instance, I know myself”. 

She saw the surprise in Satish Khanolkar’s face and then 
saw it reflected more sweetly in Sarita, who was greatly 
pleased with the new line that her dear old darling was tak¬ 
ing. Freud, Jung and all that! Funny but cheering, thought 
Sarita. 

“That’s what we say to each other all the time, in fact, I 
think we say it too much. Tell me, Mrs. Choudhury”, Satish 
said leaning forward, “tell me, do you think that we are less 
stable, less patriotic, less sensible than the generation that 
went before us?” 

Mrs. Choudhury shook her head. “No,” she said, quietly 
but with the necessary emphasis. “No, I think that India 
never had more truly patriotic sons than you and your gene¬ 
ration. You understand that patriotism is not melodrama”. 

“That’s just what I say,” said Sarita exultantly, then lay 
back easing her heavy body with a sigh into the depths of 
her chair. 

“Patriotism isn’t public speeches, public tears, public de¬ 
nunciations or even a heated session in one or the other of 
the Sabhas. It isn’t Official Language Bill or this crying 
nonsense about Hindi. It is—” 
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“Yes, yes?” asked Satish, eager as a child. 

“It is service without vanity”. As in a dream she added: 
“Too great for haste, too high for rivalry”. 

“Who wrote that?” asked Sarita. 

Mrs. Choudhury smiled. “Someone of my own times— 
Matthew Arnold”. 

“Goodness!” cried Sarita, “Was he all that good?” 

Mrs. Choudhury laughed with Satish. 

“She’s incorrigible.” he said affectionately, “She won’t 
read anyone before Auden and that”. 

“I read a man called Bill Shakespeare”, said Sarita. 

“Others abide her question”, murmured Satish. 

“Do you read any women?” Mrs. Choudhury asked with 
sly humour. “They should be helpful just now”. 

“Christina Rosetti and Emily Dickinson didn’t have chil¬ 
dren”, said Sarita by way of explanation. “Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning has suffered with time. Marianne Moore, Edith 
Sitwell, Kathleen Raine, yes, in snatches, but none of them 
gives me quite what I want just now”. 

“And that is?” asked Mrs. Choudhury. 

Sarita considered this. “Tranquillity, I suppose,” she said. 

“And that’s what you should be having right now”, ex¬ 
claimed the nurse bustling in and shooing Sarita and Satish 
away not unkindly. 

They put their young hands in Amita’s. She knew they 
loved her. She knew that they knew that she loved them. 

“If you want a boy, it must be boy”. She said. “But if it’s 
a girl—*” 

“It will be Amita,” Sarita finished. 

“You’re much too tired for another visitor”, the nurse 
began but Mrs. Choudhury interrupted authoritatively. 

“I want very much to see Dr. Krishnan,” she said. The 
nurse yielded. “Very well”, she said, “but no more”. 

Amita waited as if for some felt but unknown reason this 
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were among the more important events in her life. And when 
he came in walking with that deliberate precision of step for 
which his daughter had waited and listened these many 
years, Mrs. Choudhury looked up feeling immeasurably reas¬ 
sured about death and what remained of life. This man in 
his middle sixties (so she guessed) was still handsome and 
enormously impressive, with a high forehead and iron-grey 
hair, clear sharp features, piercing eyes hedged round with 
fine wrinkles, bristling brows and a smile of encompassing 
wisdom. This man, this man, her thoughts circled round and 
round, she had not seen him before, yet his face was fami¬ 
liar. This man had learnt, she felt sure, had learnt how to 
come to terms with life. 

“It was kind of you to sec me. I am Krishnan. I’ve never 
met you before though I seem to know you well. I’ve heard 
so much of you from my daughter, who owes you so much”. 

She nodded. “You’re Malati’s father. It’s my fault that 
we have not met. She’s been on my staff for three years now. 
I should have called”. 

He shook his head, smiled, sat down slowly. “How do 
you feel now?” 

It was so gentle, this voice, yet it made no concessions. 
He was not here to tell her that she would be well, that she 
would live forever. She felt some of his strength pass into 
her as she said: “Not well but better. There is no getting 
well now, it seems”. 

“Perhaps not feeling twenty again,” he said with an elec¬ 
tric smile, “but you will get better every day. It is important 
that you should not ask so much of yourself. It comes to all 
of us.” 

“You’re a doctor, of course”, said Amita, and told her¬ 
self that that was why she could talk so ^easily to him. 

“Yes. But doctors, too, are sometimes called upon to heal 
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themselves. Then, they feel terribly helpless, till they re¬ 
member that it’s pointless to make certain wars”. 

“Certain wars?” 

“The war on oneself, for instance. One must give in at 
the right moment. There is never any sense in reaching too 
far, too quickly.” 

She considered this as a way of life, knew it to be wise 
and nodded. 

“When you are well and come back—I shall be leaving 
you in a minute and before the nurse comes in to throw me 
out, she’s an old friend” he smiled again, “when you come 
back, it is possible that I may be able to help you. I hope 
very much that you will let me.” 

Touched as she had not been for years, she wanted to ask 
a million questions. Breeding, his own and hers, stopped 
the questions on her lips. She said: 

“How kind you are!” 

“I want you to know how much I owe you. You have 
been not merely good to my girl; you have been infinitely, 
and in a way that you can’t guess,good for her. Some debts 
are not easily paid”. 

She thought back over the long procession of her own 
indebtedness to Anglican nuns in a Calcutta school and col¬ 
lege. She said: 

“Yes, there are invisible debts. But your daughter is a 
creditor, not a debtor, Dr. Krishnan. You must not feel too 
strongly that you or she is in my debt”. 

He did not argue. He rose. She thought again: What a 
gloriously handsome young man he must have been! I won¬ 
der, I wonder what his life has been. 

The nurse found her patient in a brown study when she 
returned to reprove, but stopped instead to look quizzically 
at her. Mrs. Choudhury looked rested. 
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Flinging off her saree as she slipped into her night dress, 
Sarita Khanolkar said to her husband that night: 

Isn’t it funny that we’ve never been curious about Mrs. 
Choudhury’s private life? A husband, I suppose, she must 
have had. He must be dead. But children? Did she have any? 
And if so, where are they?” 

“Not being well-informed on such matters,’^ said her 
administrative husband, “it will be necessary for me to refer 
the matter to my Section.” 

After which they tumbled into bed. Or he did. She was 
beginning to feel the weight of creation. Before she fell asleep 
Sarita said: “I’d gladly swop my mother for her”. 

“I rather think she’d gladly swop any daughter she has for 
you,” said Satish, kissing his wife. 

Unable to sleep, at about the same time, Mrs. Choudhury 
thought: 

1 feel sure he’s lived his life. I can see that he’s had 
sorrow. She remembered an old school rhyme: 

I walked a mile with Pleasure, 

She chatted all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say; 

I walked a mile with Sorrow, 

And ne’er a word said she. 

But oh! the things I learnt from her 
When sorrow walked with me. 

But he’s proud, proud as the devil, she thought with 
admiration. And she laughed a little, thinking how unlike her 
the simile was, but it suited him. To merge a public with a 
private life is not easy for the proud and the dedicated. Tfiis 
man was both. So that’s where the girl gets it from, she 



thought. That queer quality she has which I know now, that 

I was jealous of is—^judgment. She’s like.like. 

like.Good heavens! said Mrs. Choudhury in alarm, 

I really believe she’s like me! And so startled was she by this 
revelation that she did not sleep for a while. If she saw her¬ 
self in the now familiar role of a woman alone on a railway 
platform, it was without fear, perhaps even with the unform¬ 
ed hope that more trains would soon be arriving. 
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Iqbal Ansari was incurably untidy. It was the fault for 
which he had been most consistently and most unprofitably 
rebuked ever since he had been a small boy. This he took 
to be proof positive that it is not exhortation that educates. 
What it is that does so, he was still in process of discovering. 

His room was at the moment a surrealist study in dis¬ 
organisation. The bed-cum-divan on which he sprawled as 
he read tome after tome old and new on Indian history was 
in a state of crease-and-crumple that would have caused 
good house-wives to lift their eyes and hands in horror. His 
clothes lolled over chairs and the one sofa in the room. His 
desk was a huddle of papers from under which he would 
extract from time to time articles as varied as a nail file, a 
box of pins, a bottle of hair vaseline, handkerchiefs used and 
unused, a green scarf, a tie, socks and papers of varying 
description, some heavily marked with the seal of the Univer¬ 
sity, others more heavily marked with the three lions of 
Asoka. 

Yet surprisingly, or perhaps for that reason, depending on 
the school of thought you belong to, Ansari had a tidy mind. 
Almost as tidy as a scientist, said his scientist friends, and 
just as tidy as history, said his immediate colleagues, with less 
accuracy. For Ansari maintained the original theory that it 
was precisely because history was untidy, that historians had 
to be tidy. In which, possibly, he may have been right. 

In a few minutes Ansari expected to give the first of three 
tutorials for the day. The fact that the first tutorial had to be 
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given to a not-very-good student did not depress him as 
most of his students were not-very-good. He had consistently 
declined to accept a truth, now daily being borne in upon 
him, that only the second-and the third-rate opted for his¬ 
tory. He continued to hope to find polished pebbles in sand, 
but had given up peering for them, the better to intensify his 
surprise and joy when one turned up. But he had nothing 
particular to look forward to. Nothing but respectability 
argued the case for a tidy room. So what he could do to put 
it was not much, and as he was about to retrieve something 
important—though what it was he could not remember in the 
next minute—from the sofa where it lay beneath a shirt and 
papers, there was a knock and Raj Krishnan came in. 

There followed a repetition of what had occurred at least 
fifty times earlier, the rapid run-through of a badly con¬ 
ceived and presented essay, the exhortation, the larger 
references, the prodding and then the lighter conversation to 
round off a bad three-quarters of an hour, when a double 
knock on the door brought Ansari to his feet. This must be 
something important. It was. The professor wanted to see 
him immediately. Apologising to Raj, he dashed out. 

The business was as important as the Professor had said, 
took longer than Ansari had expected and it was ten minutes 
before he was back in his room. Raj was looking tired and 
nervous and it was still hot, so perhaps, said Ansari, they 
had better call it a day. Raj thought so too and went. 

Ansari settled back like a piece into his jigsaw of untidi¬ 
ness, to await Banerji and Seth. They were abler than 
Krishnan; Banerji was going to teach some day; Seth, in¬ 
terested in early returns, would sit for the I.A.S. competitive. 
Through these tutorials he ploughed; then yawning relaxed. 

He must remember to pay his book bill today—it was 
larger than usual. He went automatically as so often before, 
from bed to desk, from desk to sofa, from sofa to chair. 
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from chair to windowseat, from windowseat to bookcase, 
then through all his currently used trouser and coat pockets 
—but no! he could not find his wallet. Bother! he thought 
but it could wait, for he would not go out till late that even¬ 
ing. Ramsaran’s did not close till 7.30 these days. He would 
look in before then. 

He went back to his study of the Indian Mutiny and read 
again Sen’s book, thinking how good it was and yet how 
much it left unsaid, for Sen was a penetrating but higlily 
civilised historian whose discreet wisdom lay in understate¬ 
ment. Ansari read Azad’s preface, thought how forthright 
and how much like the great old man it was, and wondered 
if the type was now extinct. Old world, independent, aristo¬ 
cratic, infinitely honest and candid with himself, and his 
muddled people, incapable of intrigue, pettiness, gossip, 
astrology, palmistry. The words ran together inevitable, like 
a string of beads. 

There were moments when Ansari, whom his friends 
regarded as a perfect sample of the secular Hindu-Muslim 
culture supposedly grown in Uttar Pradesh (and some said 
in Hyderabad two decades ago) became more noticeably a 
Muslim, plain and simple. Unwilling to locate and define 
Islam in terms of hatred and suspicion between Pakistan and 
India, he was much more willing than most modern and 
almost agnostic Muslims in India, to see the essential dif¬ 
ference between his own people and the Hindus as one of 
intrinsic social and moral attitudes. He enjoyed good living 
but he enjoyed other things more. Speaking the exact verbal 
and essential truth and meaning it. Not wrapping up a 
thought in layers of obscurity for this or that reason, often 
for no reason. Giving, in preference to taking, but forgetting 
both as quickly as possible. He had a horror of debts when 
he remembered them. Wearing a clean and well-cut suit of 
clothes and not brooding about how much he had spent on 
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it. Studying an unpopular subject long after it had become 
unpopular. Liking his students as people, following them up, 
wishing them well with the practicality with which fathers 
plan for sons, brothers for brothers. He had an essentially 
simple, clear-cut mind and only obscurantism infuriated him 
with its accompanying habit of telling half-truths, generalis¬ 
ing to escape the immediate tangible, concrete charge evad¬ 
ing responsibility by casting the blame for poverty, sickness 
and evil upon an illusion, a God who contained good-and- 
evil. Rubbish! 

And yet how easy to live among and to like Hindus! Opt 
for Pakistan? He had never been tempted. There was, he felt 
quite sure, such a thing as the Hindu mind—it partook of 
some of the things he disliked, but it also had grace and 
sensitivity, patience and serenity, and—^who could deny it?— 
an embracing tolerance of idea. Tolerance of fact? Ah! that 
was another, and much more intricate matter, of which he 
did not even like to think. For at heart he was convinced 
that tolerance is no mors a Hindu, than it is a Muslim or a 
Christian virtue. 

The moment he thought of Christians these days, his mind 
flew to the Krishnan household and Malati. The Doctor was 
a grand old man, but deference and the years between made 
comradeship difficult. Above all things today, Ansari needed 
and looked for friendship. He was not above looking for and 
liking a well-shaped arm or leg in a woman; pretty women 
were like well-presented food—the margin of pleasure—but 
he was much more keen on discovering a well-ordered mind 
and a well-tailored constitution, and he believed with heart 
and head that he had found both in Miss Krishnan. She had 
something, too, that he had found in none of the old, great 
Muslim families of Delhi and Uttar Pradesh to one of which 
he belonged, for which he had an instinctive respect, though 
they were no longer in fashion, were, indeed, in progressive 
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decline. What was tliis attribute, asset, accomplishment that 
differentiated Miss Krishnan and made her symbolic of a 
group? 

His judgment as a historian was the one thing, his 
ancestry apart, of which Ansari was proud. This would not 
fail him when other things did; he was rarely disappointed 
in people, rarely surprised by them. Not infallible, his mas- 
takes about people were generally small. He went only for a 
good thing when he saw it, but then he went for it with all 
his might. 

He had known the Krishnans, thanks to their black sheep, 
for a year. Yet he seemed to have known them much longer. 
And always his thoughts of them, circling, settled on Malati. 
Dr. Krishnan was on a pedestal too high and far-removed 
for assessment, Raj in a subterranean region too far below 
for grading. Neither affected his feeling for Malati. 

How talk or write of her to his people and his women¬ 
folk particularly? They would ask, “Is she beautiful!” mean¬ 
ing “Is she fair?” And the answer to that was: “No”. They 
would ask whether her features were regular, finely cut in 
the acquiline U.P. Muslim tradition in which his own lay, 
and the answer was: “Not quite”. They would ask whether 
she had land or money and the answer to both was: “No.” 
What then was the attraction? they would wonder ironically. 
Highly educated? they would ask with a deprecating smile. 
Knowing that they did not value this attribute in women, 
he would say as a concession to them: “Yes—and no”. She 
had more than scholarship and less. 

Without the habit of calculation, for Ansari had often 
acted on an impulse of generosity or kindness, he could not 
accuse himself at thirty-eight of being impetuous. He wished 
to marry Malati Krishnan to live with her—and that explain¬ 
ed everything. Strangely, she did not stir or rouse or in¬ 
toxicate him as other women had done, yet he was manly. 
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robust, outward-going. She was womanly but without the 
capacity to entice that his women-folk valued seemingly 
above all things in a woman. She offered the promise of joy 
in living over a sustained period of time, with the faculty for 
growth with harmony. She would have her troubles and she 
would deal with them with strength and proportion. She was 
serious; she was truthful. And she could laugh. It was all he 
wanted; it was in this way that he wanted it and in no other. 

He knew that not his family only but hers would see the 
snags. For the Krishnans gave him the feeling of believing 
and living, perhaps not the letter, but plainly the spirit of 
the New Testament. Whether they accepted the divinity of 
Christ, he could not tell, but they were frankly amused by 
his horror of idolatry. Ansari was generally without belief 
till Islam was attacked and then he became a full-blooded 
Muslim, angry, provocative as provoked, militant. He would 
not kill, perhaps not. But he could hate religious obscurant¬ 
ism as the Hindu hated fanaticism. He thought about the 
communities’ characteristic faults and was ashamed of them, 
but it was easier for him to understand and condone fanatic¬ 
ism in religion than evasion. 

They seemed to have got used to him at the Krishnan’s; 
he was beginning to be that good thing, a household word. 
He could come and go without causing a stir and without 
appearing to call for entertainment. Even Malati now relax¬ 
ed with him, laughed, teased him and was teased by him and 
the evenings drifted through their chatter; they sometimes 
agreed to differ, but more often agreed, congratulating each 
other on their perspicacity. There was nothing he looked 
forward to so much as that chatter in the Krishnan garden. 

Today, when he had paid his bill at Ramsaran’s he would 
go there, and perhaps he could pick up somehing for her, a 
paper-back only because she did not like accepting expen¬ 
sive books. She had great pride, he thought with sudden 
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adoration, yes, how proud she was, how wonderfully and 
self-confidently proud! And more: she had the quality of 
responsibility that so many of the grandest Muslim families 
lacked. She did not hoard for the morrow but she remem¬ 
bered it. She did not let the shadows of the future darken 
the present, but she bore them in mind, when she planned 
as she did for her father, her brother, herself. He felt with 
her all tlie comfort of security, without its suffocation. If 
only he knew how to tell her that he loved her—quietly, un- 
possessively, patiently. For he would wait. She was not the 
sort of woman who would rush or be rushed into permanent 
relationships. It would be a slow wooing, a silent wooing and 
she would slip one day into being his wife. For this he wait¬ 
ed, and only because he hated the thought of scheming did 
he not confess to himself that for this he would go on plot¬ 
ting. 

By six that evening (I’m beastly careless! he thought) he 
could not find his wallet. He hunted round again and again. 
He had had how much? A hundred rupees, in tens and fives 
and ones. Where on earth could it have got to? He tried 
thinking back but that was no use. He was just incorrigibly 
untidy, and it served him right. A wave of uneasiness came 
over him. If the wallet was gone, someone must have taken 
it. The sweeper? The college chaprassi? But no! For years 
now servants had been in and out of his room and nothing 
had disappeared. Not to his knowledge. Again, that wave of 
uneasiness, for he had given just three tutorials that morning. 
He rose angry with himself, brushed the sensation like an 
insect away as he flung out his arms in protest against the 
film of thought. His students indeed! 

It wouldn’t take a minute to borrow what he wanted for 
today from Balakrishnan next door. He’d repay it tomorrow 
when he cashed a cheque. He had often done as much for 
Balakrishnan. 
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So he did not pay his bill at Ramsaran’s but he dropped 
in to say he would do so on the morrow, and he picked up 
‘The Heat of the Day’ in a paperback and then repaired 
with it to the Krishnan’s. He was beginning to understand 
what Malati called the tricks of feminine writing. 

The old man was out in the garden with a large palm-loaf 
fan. “Come in!” he called when he saw Iqbal at the gate. 
“Come in. I hoped you’d come. My history needs rc-furbish- 
ing. I’ve been having an argument about the Constitution. 
It all rises out of this fuss about the Oflicial Language Bill, 
you know”. 

They fell into discussion and it was quite an hour before 
Malati joined them and when she came she was strangely 
withdrawn. Proud, he thought, but why specially today? and 
sought to draw her into the circle of their intimacy. But she 
seemed to withhold herself, to look distracted and in a 
strange way pitiful. Malati Krishnan sorry for herself? 
Uneasy, he watched from time to time as the conversational 
ball rolled between the old man and him. He would not stay 
to dinner, he said when pressed, because he was sure that 
she did not want him to. He bade the old man good-night 
and was about to put out his hand to her in token of her 
greater formality this evening, when she shook her head with¬ 
out speaking and led him to the gate. 

It was dark and the stars pricked the blackness with 
technical accuracy. They made shining patterns on a map 
of deep velvet. For him, as for Satish Khanolkar, this was 
Beauty. But his mind moving with his eyes, from them to 
the woman beside him, seeking to take her unwonted sorrow 
from her, he felt this sorrow suddenly turn to coldness. She 
looked accusing as she said in a brittle voice: 

“You’re being very kind to Raj, much took kind.” 

“I.I don’t understand”. 

“He’s been drinking heavily today with friends, he tells 
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me, not for the first time either—I have had to exercise all 
my ingenuity to keep him from Father.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“You should be”, she returned more coldly. “He tells me 
lhat you paid the bill.” 

He stared at her for a second uncomprehendingly. Then 
the pieces fitted. They made a comic travesty of the truth. 
The little rat had a sense of humour after all. 

He said nothing, only looked steadily at her, hoping that 
she would never know what had really happened. Then: 
“One’s young only once!” he said jauntily, with assumed 
savoi^-jaire. “Good night,” and plunged into the saving 
obscurity of night. 
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What it is to face people whose confidence you have not 
yet won, Miss Krishnan began to know when she presided 
over the committee meeting of the School Parent-Tcaefier 
Association. She had nourished the illusion that she would 
not be running into any danger by summoning it, since it 
was Mrs. Choudhury’s own creation, and had become in her 
hands an unexpected asset. The parents had understood that 
they must not intcrefere with school administration, but that 
the Association might be used in various approved ways to 
canalise and solve their children’s problems. The difference 
between a Principal of thirty years’ standing with the years 
and honours of Mrs. Choudhury and one of three months’ 
experience, Miss Krishnan was privileged to see when once 
she faced the ten parents who formed the backbone of the 
Association. 

There were six men, mercifully she thought, and it would 
be easier, as they were comparatively educated, to talk to 
them than to the women. The formal agenda restricted dis¬ 
cussion today to the next programme for the P.T.A. but it 
was not unknown, and Mrs. Choudhury never discouraged 
this, for them to wander within reasonable reach of the 
Agenda. Parents, indeed, took the opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the school, through their accredited repre¬ 
sentatives, the many failings that seemed to them to persist, 
the new defects that had cropped up. They rarely assembled 
to congratulate. 

In a twinkling Malati saw that there was a strong, hard 
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core of militancy led by Nimnii’s Father. Crude they might 
be, but they were articulate, and by the sheer virile coarse¬ 
ness of their attack, swept other neutral and less vocal people 
along with them. Somewhere, parents, however different 
supposedly have common ground, and banking on it Mr. 
Matthew launehed his first missile. 

“What I say,” he began in the familiar preamble, “what 
I say is why are the results of this school not better? We 
have wonderful children here, (Look at Nimmi, he left 
unsaid with some reluctance) but the results arc third-rate. 
Look, look!” he raised an arm with frayed cuffs and a 
finger, black as doom, “Look at the Lady Willingdon school. 
Brilliant results every year. A run of firsts. And St. Hilary’s 
comes dragging behind with third divisions. It’s, it’s ‘orriblcl” 
he exploded. 

A more civilised voice—it belonged to a mother who was 
a journalist, Malati noted—said: 

“Examinations are much, much more important than the 
school has yet realised. Last year 1 had infinite trouble 
getting my girl up to a university because she took a third”. 

“What did I say?” challenged Matthew. 

“And then,” cut in Nimbkar, an architect-parent whom 
Mrs. Choudhury counted among her oldest and best friends, 
“the examination is not as pointless as may appear. It is 
not perhaps the best possible. In many ways, the new Indian 
School Certificate has higher standards, in English and per¬ 
haps other subjects in the Humanities. But the Higher 
Secondary is all right in Maths, and Science.” 

“But where is the Science in this school?” asked Matthew 
spreading his frankenstein hands with devastating effect. 

Where indeed? thought Malati, because the Science depart¬ 
ment was opened only last term and there were as yet no 
laboratories to speak of. Attaching a newly-arrived English 
woman with a Natural Science qualification to the depart- 
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meat was not going to move mountains. It was one of the 
weakest points in Mrs. Choudhury’s administration that she 
had not seen the need for science leaching earlier, had not, 
indeed, anticipated the clamour for science that had taken 
other more ‘progressive’ schools in a rush towards a summit 
of local popularity. Half-asleep, staggering behind them. St. 
Hilary’s had compromised only last year and, at that, under 
pressure from eight hundred parents. 

The civilised woman spoke again: “It is not as if the 
Humanities here were all that good,” she said quietly. “The 
English is fairly good by comparative standards, but the His¬ 
tory leaves something to be desired. And why we don’t have 
a Civics, or an Economics section, I really can’t think”. 

“What good is Art to us?” shouted Matthew keeping the 
ball flying. 

Again, Malati thought that Matthew was a good example 
of a hateful man with a good argument. What, indeed, was 
the use, in the strict sense of utility, of Art, when people 
clamoured for economics and political science in order to 
case their way into a university or employment? One did 
not score in Art. Automatically the children graduating in 
St. Hilary’s excellent Art Department suffered in grading by 
comparison with inferior candidates in a school that taught 
Economics. 

Damn! thought Malati. It looked as if every administra¬ 
tive and educational shortcoming that she had herself detect¬ 
ed and blamed these last three years were now to be charged 
to her account. It was beastly unfair. The university, the 
university, the university—it was the goal and the bane of 
secondary education in India. Every child who qualified at 
secondary level must, as a matter of prestige, if for no other 
reason, push hopefully up to the campus and insist that she 
be admitted to one or other of the six colleges for women. 
Apparently a degree was now an asset on the marriage 
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market. With it, a girl might have a smaller dowry and be 
accepted. 

Women were admitted to some men’s colleges, but only 
brave or enterprising girls sought admission there. Ordinari¬ 
ly, there was a run on the colleges near the campus, third 
and fourth priority going to those situated at a distance from 
it. Soon women’s colleges would not cope with the rush. They 
had been designed either by the university or by boards of 
trustees for quieter times, and their power to expand at short 
notice was nil. There was nothing for it but to adopt a 
formula that would take in a given number on prearranged 
and accepted conditions. The rest must wait or go elsewhere, 
but where was nobody’s business. 

For some years past parents at Delhi had lived in a state 
of growing frustration. Their daughters, so special to them, 
were rejected at the portals of a university women’s college. 
Their daughters, so well-bred, so wise, so smart had taken 
low seconds or thirds and did not qualify for entrance with¬ 
out “influence”. There it came again! Influence! like a red 
thread in a tissue of intricate pattern. As Malati had once 
said to her father, this was Everyman’s and supposedly 
Everywoman’s last refuge. What ability could not achieve, 
influence often could; a friend of a friend could do what was 
debarred by all the rules. Some of the chief offenders were 
those who were there to administer the rules or support 
them. It worked in India in those subterranean ways that 
were not well understood by outsiders, but undoubtedly it 
worked. For a friend, much was possible. For a friend of a 
friend not much, but something was possible. But friendship 
was plainly valuable; it paid dividends to maintain public 
contacts. 

The journalist-parent, Malati looked her name up in the 
last minutes, must be Mrs. Dhar and was probably there- 
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fore a Kashmiri. She was light-skinned, soft-spoken but very 
determined. She said: 

“We can’t afford to neglect facts. I know—no one knows 
better than I—how much Mrs. Choudhury has done for this 
school and, of course, standards of behaviour arc very good. " 

“Behaviour doesn't get us anywhere,” grumbled Matthew. 

“Oh! come, come,” said Nimbkar, reprovingly. 

“As I was saying,” said the gentle but determined Mrs. 
Dhar, “the facts are that our girls will not get up to the 
university on model character-certificates unless they take 
high seconds. The pressure on women’s colleges is growing 
every year, and some of us have a constitutional objection 
to using influence.” 

Not a Kashmiri surely! thought Malati irreverently, but 
did not say so. 

“So we’ve got to ensure better examination results.” She 
smiled as if to indicate that she had nothing personal against 
Miss Krishnan. 

Nimbkar felt that they had all gone rather far with this 
new and rather nice young Acting-Principal. 

“You sec”, he said more gently, “there is so much force 
in what Mrs. Dhar says. It is not for this or that parent that 
I seek redress; as for me, my children are comparatively 
young. It is a sign of our changing times. St Hilary’s is such 
a good school, it would be a pity if it lost its place in the 
race, because it didn’t adjust itself quickly enough.” 

Malati could have kissed him. In him she heard herself. 
It was what she had thought and said for three years. Only, 
here she was behind the desk, in the dock almost, defending 
a case that she knew to be indefensible. 

Fortunately, Ayesha Husain saw what was happening and 
stepped into the breach. 

“I feel quite sure that Miss Krishnan and all the teacher- 
representatives here feel with you, Mr. Nimbkar, and with 
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Mrs. Dhar (it was like Ayesha deliberately to exclude 
Matthew, thought Malati, chalking this up in her favour) 
We’ve got to do better. The point is how?” 

■‘How do others do it?” Matthew stuck out his long neck 
and showed all his wolf-like teeth. 

“By declining to take in larger numbers, for one thing,” 
said Ayesha promptly, “and by having more to pay their 
teachers.” 

“That’s very true,” said Mrs. Dhar and Mr. Nimbkar 
together. 

/vyesha had signalled to Matati that the ball was now in 
their court—it took nothing more than a raised eyebrow to 
to this—and gratefully Miss Krishnan seized it. 

“I’m with you entirely on the importance of improving 
results. This means, as Mrs. Husain has just shown, harder 
work, perhaps better, from-an-examination-point-of-view, 
teachers. What do we do about it? Up to a point, paying 
higher salaries helps, but only up to a point. After that, one 
deals with intangibles like environment, congenial living and 
working conditions. If we are to pay higher salaries, we’ve 
got to charge higher fees because, as you know, we no 
longer accept government aid.” 

“And why not?” shot in the truculent Matthew, who was 
joined by two more parents, playing jackal to his lion. 

“We’ve been over all that before,” said Nimbkar, “and 
there is no point in going over it again. This school decided 
not to take aid by a vote of its governing body. We were 
acquainted with the reasons for this decision by Mrs. 
Choudhury and there can be no reopening the question 
now”. 

Gratefully, Malati nodded and went on: “The question”, 
she said now My in command of herself and the atuation, 
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telling parents summarily to take it or leave it. The parents 
would be the first to object to such cavalier treatment.” 

Even Matthew seemed to like this note. At least he said 
nothing to protest against it; he had no intention of paying 
higher fees for the service of having endowed the school 
with a prodigy. 

“Increasingly schools here and elsewhere are faced with 
a decision that is essentially ideological, or call it educational, 
provided we mean the same thing. Can you afford to turn 
away the hundreds of children who clamour at admission 
time for entry? We had a special staff council session to 
hammer this out and we compromised. We admitted fifty of 
the two hundred in excess of our quota, and we have no 
reason as yet to regret that decision.” 

“Did you raise your staff correspondingly?” asked Nimb- 
kar, quick on the ball. 

“No, we didn’t, but not for want of trying,” said Malati. 
“The question is not just one of bodies—so many more 
students, so many more teachers to sustain a ratio. It is so 
many more trained teachers in particular subjects. And these 
are not generally available at the rates that we are willing 
to pay for them.” 

“Dedication is dead!” pronounced Matthew .solemnly. 

But here Ayesha Husain stepped in to decapitate Matthew: 

“Oh no, it isn’t!” she cried, “because St. Hilary’s has lost 
none of her staff after admitting an extra fifty children. If 
you knew what this involved in extra hours and extra¬ 
curricular activities, organisation, office staff, games, equip¬ 
ment and the rest, you wouldn’t talk this claptrap about 
dedication”. 

Mrs. Dhar said gently: “I agree. It seems unnatural to 
demand dedication of the profession most despised in the 
Indian Union.” 

"Who said we despise it?” asked Matthew and his jackals 
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rushed in to support him. “Who said so?” they cried, as if 
ready to spring to the defence of the entire teaching profes¬ 
sion in India. 

“Salaries speak for themselves”, said Ayesha, curtly and 
said no more. 

Again Malati drew the meeting to her. ’‘Whatever the 
difficulties,” she said, “there’s no doubt in my mind that 
they’ve got to be solved. I think what it probably needs is 
more thorough organisation of the timetable so as to give the 
high school classes the best chance of scoring. Teaching 
methods, too—^we are going into this and I assure you that 
there is improvement though,” she smiled, “not of the kind 
that can be advertised with flags and trumpets.” 

She had both Nimbkar and Mrs. Dhar on her side now, 
and the neutral group of three was veering to her. It would 
have been fun to have had Sarita here, explosive, indignant, 
forced to defend in fact, what she never defended in theory, 
but setting them all by the ears. Fun, and very troublesome, 
an elf murmured, and Malati switched her mind to what 
Mr. Nimbkar was saying: 

“The programme that you’ve planned for us seems excel¬ 
lent, Miss Krishnan. Parents, mothers particularly, are worry¬ 
ing about adolescent girls and I take it from the thorough¬ 
ness with which you’ve spelt out your notes on the subject, 
that it’s a problem that is worying the school, too”. 

“It is,” said Malati as she thought of the five girls of 
fifteen who had walked out of their homes and agitated for 
lodgings of their own. They came of well-to-do families. 
Restless, irresponsible and maddeningly discontented. Not 
slapped enough at the right time, her grandmother might 
have said, but Mrs. Choudhury had taken a wiser line. 
Against her instincts she had said: “Adolescents these days 
have troubles that were unknown to us”. Malati with Raj in 
mind agreed. The cause was many-faceted: the cinema, the 
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radio, now television, more general newspaper reading flat- 
life in lieu of the fine leisured bungalow-existence of yester¬ 
day, the impact of politics, false notions of democrary, arti¬ 
ficial notions of speed, rising costs of living, rising standards 
—^perhaps even a weakening of religious faith. Rights, 
Rights, Rights, adolescents clamoured without stopping to 
know what these were. 

And yet she knew that the girls were at heart as sweet and 
malleable as Indian girls had always been, as they would 
always be. They needed more managing, and more managing 
implied wiser parents and wiser teachers. She said: “It’s a 
good thing that our Parent-Teacher Journal is now doing so 
well. As you know, it was started by Mrs. Khanolkar to be 
our organ, and it’s conquered the Capital in three years, it 
seems. It has a wider public today than St. Hilary’s—a 
thousand copies sold of the last issue on Adolescent Pro¬ 
blems. 

Mrs. Dhar nodded: “It is an excellent piece of work. I 
congratulate the school and Mrs. Khanolkar. In a way it 
reflects all the good things that St. Hilary’s has ever stood 
for. I really believe that we are the biggest, most compact 
and most effective P.T.A. in Delhi.” 

“That’s so,” said Nimbkar and the three neutral members 
said: “It’s very good.” “We like it,” and “None better”. 

The rest of the agenda was plain sailing, but Miss 
Krishnan had learnt a thing or two. As she told herself for 
the hundredth time, she was not Mrs. Choudhury. The gar¬ 
ment of authority did not sit on her yet with the inevitability 
with which Mrs. Choudhury wore it. But, perhaps, there 
were advantages in this. She belonged more to the changing 
times that the parents had stressed, was with the stream and 
not at conflict with her private instincts when she agreed 
whole-heartedly with Matthew that St. Hilary’s needed pepp¬ 
ing up. And who could do this better than she, herself, for 
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she had the ruthlessness of a good administrator. Ultimately, 
she would sacrifice feelings as calmly as she had Miss Das’s 
future. The school mattered more than anything: she must 
use wisps and shreds of the thinking of both Sarita Khanol- 
kar and Miss Das. These two antithetical people had some¬ 
thing to give St. Hilary’s that must not be minimised in their 
absence. From the latter, she must take the concept of build¬ 
ing for the superior child. Good examination results were a 
function of two things, a good average class and an out¬ 
standing minority. To the first, St. Hilary’s gave itself 
through Miss Das, but the second had been wholly neglect¬ 
ed. Nothing short of a miraculous accident, that no mortal 
creature could explain, had brought them Nimmi Matthew. 
There might be other Nimmis, in mathematics and science, 
history and geography. 

It was a step from this to the notion of distinctive features 
for St. Hilary’s that would make it distinguished in fields as 
yet unexplored by schools at Delhi. The school’s Geography 
Department was well-staflfed, and higher secondary standards 
in Geography were rising. This was one way to open up a 
field of special excellence. She must talk it over with Ayesha 
Husain and their new Geography Mistress, Kamala Joshi. 

And, of course, one must use parents more. Mrs. 
Choudhury had done this, but insufficiently and all too mild¬ 
ly. Parents had to be used in the constant service of their 
own children. If schools had now to deal with unprecedented 
numbers, there was no way out except to share teaching 
burdens with the Nimbkars and Dhars and, yes, even the 
Matthews. This would be one way of flattering parents. To 
use them more sensationally, more forthrightly. It was the 
only way to a common end. 

As she was thinking these scheming thoughts, Nimbkar 
said to her in an aside: 

“The office is looking up. There were no typing errors in 
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my notice today.” Malati beamed. A small thing, but it had 
not gone unnoticed. The “sleepless ministers” were at work, 
she at the head of them, to put the school’s frail office to 
rights. 

“I like the new report-forms that you’re using,” said Mrs. 
Dhar, “they give us a much fuller idea of how the children 
arc doing than the old stereotyped ones.” That, too, had 
been Miss Krishnan’s idea. 

Not to be outdone, Matthew decided to advertise his own 
small contribution to the recent growth of St. Hilary’s: 

“And one of our children has won the All-India Essay 
Contest on ‘What is Patriotism?’ ” he cried. 

Everyone turned to look at him in wonder. Why was 
Matthew so suddenly ranged with the angels? They were 
soon to know. “My daughter, Nimmi!” declared Matthew 
without any false modesty. 

Malati looked swiftly down at her papers. It would never 
do to begin to like earthy, vulgar Mr. Matthew, but she 
suspected that he was not without his brand of loyalty to 
St. Hilary’s, and it was not a crime to be proud, even vulgar¬ 
ly proud, of a daughter like Nimmi. 
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Home after six weeks in a hospital bed with strict hospital 
routine, Amita Choudhury felt like the proverbial bird freed. 
She also felt that she had forgotton how to fly. What lay 
behind her presaged a future in chains. All her life Amita 
Choudhury had sought freedom. Few people who knew her 
as the disciplined public servant that she had come to be 
after thirty years in St. Hilary’s, could have guessed how 
much she valued her independence. Yet today, that seemed 
in jeopardy not through a will superimposed on hers, but 
through an enemy less easy to fight—chronic illness, the 
Cage of Illness, as she called it. She had always taken pride 
in her physical stamina, her trimness—one thought of her as 
an embodiment of cleanliness, neatness, her hair a cap of 
silver-grey, her saree with no pleat disarranged. But that all 
this in some curious way envoloped a spirit ardent for free¬ 
dom, no one could have guessed. Or, so she thought. 

It was no comfort to know that she was on the shelf, but 
it was even less comforting to feel that she was without pur¬ 
pose. For her freedom had hung on a sense of purpose. In 
service to the public that knew her, she had found the free¬ 
dom she most wanted. Now with one of those ruthless 
strokes that punctuate the lives of men, she had been sever¬ 
ed from her public and, through it, from her consciousness 
of independence, her freedom. It was hard. 

Yet she knew that she would bear it. No one would ever 
guess how hard it was for her to leave St. Hilary’s. No one 
would ever guess how much she envied the young woman 
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into whose competent hands her powers had slipped as easily 
as flowers slip over the side of the boat into a flowing river. 
She knew now beyond doubt that this was why she had come 
to dislike Malati Krishnan, for there was no tangible reason 
for the mounting uneasiness that had invaded her like a 
nagging lago, bidding her watch this ambitious young 
woman. 

Today, that resentment was changed not to affection, for 
one does not pass from one extreme to another if one is 
made in the pattern of Amita Choudhury, but to reluctant 
respect. For this young woman was Amita Choudhury, 
adjusted to the times. Too intelligent, too candid with her¬ 
self to deny the benefits for St. Hilary’s of having such a 
leader at its head, Amita knew that it would not be impossi¬ 
ble for her even at this stage to upset an ambitious young 
woman’s applecart. It would be easy to play upon Miss Das’s 
unsuspected vanity; to rally Sarita from the joys of mother¬ 
hood back to the arena of teaching to which undoubtedly 
she would some time return. Yet Mrs. Choudhury could do 
neither of these things. 

She paused to consider why, for though not greatly given 
to indulging the flights of a restricted imagination, she had 
begun to realise that she was subtler than she had 
known. These new-fangled psychologists were right in princi¬ 
ple; though they might go off the deep end now and again, 
they were right. We do not know ourselves, and only self- 
knowledge confers that ultimate strength with which life 
should be lived. 

She wondered why she did not play the easy tricks that 
she could play. And the reasons came rushing to meet her. 
Aruna Das had written a pathetic, devoted letter to say that 
all her love that was not her mother’s was St. Hilary’s; but 
her mother was now a cripple for life, she was otherwise 
well and might live long, but she needed someone to be her 
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right hand. There were so few people that she liked, almost 
as few as liked her. But there was one whom she could trust, 
and for a woman who had been so lonely all her life, was it 
fair to deny her this last comfort? 

So Aruna, devoted, So Aruna, perhaps afraid. For would 
she not have to compete at St. Hilary’s not only with Sarita 
Khanolkar, but also with Malati Krishnan? Of the two, she 
feared the latter infinitely more. For Aruna had met her 
match in Miss Krishnan. Malati could not be faulted as 
easily as Sarita. She did not talk out of turn, suffer from an 
‘O’—altitude exuberance, affect modern cults, and do sensa¬ 
tional things for the pleasure of shocking and from a pas¬ 
sionately egocentric delight in living. She was more con¬ 
trolled, more thoughtful, had suffered, learnt and come up 
the hard way, not unlike Aruna herself. She was worthy of 
respect. And she had not been unkind as Sarita, uncivil and, 
in that tiresome modern way, contemptuous of everyone else. 

Malati was going to be a formidable rival, and Aruna’s 
courage forsook her. All in all, it was easier to accept the 
offer she had had from her old school in Calcutta, to take 
over as Acting-Principal and then to sail easily and without 
the ardours of competition into a headship, her mother by 
her side. “So, dear Mrs. Choudhury”, Aruna had written, “1 
will always do what you advise, but you see the circum¬ 
stances”. 

Amita smiled not without shrewdness. She saw the cir¬ 
cumstances. She had been asked to decide, but decision had 
been taken from her. Under the circumstances, there was 
nothing to do but let Aruna settle down in Calcutta to the 
mercies of her mother and the benefits, such as they were, 
of her school. 

The problem for Sarita was different, fundamentally so, 
for Sarita was going through a process that most Indian girls 
took more normally but that, given her highly strung spirit 
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and her superior imagination, was a fascinating piece of 
isolated creation, different from the experience of any other 
mother since the world began. It was so like dear Sarita, 
thought Amita with affection, as for a daughter. But here 
she pulled herself up sharp. Why was it always necessary to 
make concessions to Sarita? Because her charm and her 
beauty demanded them? Because she was gifted beyond com¬ 
parison? Because she was essentially a smaller and weaker 
person than either Amita Choudhury or Malati Krishnan? 

Uneasy, Amita did not want to pronounce judgment on 
her pet. But she knew as she saw Sarita in the various roles 
that Sarita occupied in her imagination, she knew that the 
last was the real reason. Sarita was perfect in isolation, a 
talent apart, caught high up above rough seas and lifted to 
the supremacy of skies to be a light whereby others more 
mediocre might steer their course. She could never run an 
ordinary school of ordinary mortals. Her gifts were as sensa¬ 
tional as her manner; they were not intended to merge. They 
would always be striking as drama—a thing to watch, your 
heart in your mouth, because you did not know which way 
the action was going to swing. 

No, it would not do, to love and protect where it was 
judgment that was required of you. So she came back to 
Miss Krishnan. Not circumstances only, but merit had 
brought Malati Krishnan where she had come. Since Amita’s 
absense, there had been no whisper of discontent, no upris¬ 
ing of rivals, no intrigue, no lowering of standards. All these 
problems were of the stuff of Indian landscape in education, 
and if Malati had surmounted them all, she could be no 
ordinary administrator. The way was clear. Amita would 
have to make her peace with the girl and to make her formal 
will for the Board. 

It was not easy, but when they brought her a note and 
she saw that it came from Dr. Krishnan, she thought that 
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perhaps help was at hand that she had not thought to pray 
for. The note ran: 

“I understand that you have come home, I don’t want to 
bother you; but 1 am here when you need me, if you do. 

Paul Krishnan” 

What a strange man! Almost like a guardian angel, yet 
so real, so flesh-and-blood, so twinkling and happy! Yes, she 
would be natural in turn and write back as she felt: 


“Dear Dr. Krishnan, 


Thank you for your note. Come this evening, it you 
can. 


Yours, 

Amita Choudhury’’ 


He came and Amita found herself praying that no nurse 
would butt in. He stayed two hours. They talked of every¬ 
thing. Apparently someone besides Sarita Khanolkar had 
wondered why one did not think of Mrs. Choudhury as 
having a private life. He asked no questions, but gently he 
told her about himself, and his children and, for the first and 
last time in his life, of his wife. It was not all told as a 
judge might see it, neither about the children nor his wife. 
He played down Raj’s irresponsibility; he diluted the miseries 
he had suffered from Nalini. But Amita Choudhury needed 
no footnotes. She probably understood. 

She found herself doing then what she had never thought 
possible, talking about herself, about the young husband she 
had lost in an accident, her childless life, her hunger for a 
daughter, the compensating girls’ school, her craving for 
beauty, the final desolation of bad health and slow dying. 
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“But no! but no!” he cried, and all his passion for life 
seemed to pass needle-like into her blood, to warm it. It 
went to her head like unfamiliar wine. 

“No! no!” he stalked magnificently to her desk, took from 
it sheets of paper and a pen, brought them to her on a hard- 
board pad (like the flesh-and-blood guardian angel that he 
undoubtedly was) and said peremptorily, for he was 
apparently taking charge of her for good now: 

“Write, write. This may be your gift of tears.” If she was 
aware of that slight touch of theatricality that he had so 
often made a cover for a sensibility too deep for tears, she 
did not let her mind comment on it. 

The facade of placidity, of unwavering sympathy for 
others, of controlled strength that had been built up over the 
decades, broke. Her spirit relaxed, its corset of propriety 
cast from it. He did not seem to think less of her for the 
hot tears that fell from her eyes, for he continued dramati¬ 
cally to tower over her, almost, it seemed, commanding her 
to weep. 

Coming to, for practicality would always break in to her 
mysticism, she said: “What shall I write?” 

He said now twinkling for he passed like electricity from 
the heroic to the everyday, “I am tempted to ape Caedmon’s 
angel and say: ‘Write of the beginning of Creation.’ But 
instead, I say (and he aped a prophet of their own times, 
arms outstretched) write me your Testament of Teaching.” 

She nodded several times very slowly. The seed was sown; 
she might not live to reap the harvest. As Santa would say, 
to travel passionately was what mattered. To travel freely, 
amended Amita Choudhury. Always, Sarita’s ‘mots’ needed 
a tiny amendment. Dear, dear Sarita! 
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There was the whiff and feel of winter in the air. That first 
early morning chill that ushers in Delhi’s cold weather puts 
heart into the weakest. It is a time for living, a time for 
building, for fighting and doing. Work fatiguing to contem¬ 
plate in the hot dry and the hot moist weather, becomes 
suddenly easy. People who have dug themselves in against 
heat and dust through the summer come out; the world is 
populous, busy, hopeful. There are more things in climate 
than this world dreams of and undoubtedly it has had more 
to do with the character and history of Delhi and its peoples 
than they guess. With schools, thought Dolly James in her 
matter-of-fact persistent way, weather (Dolly was not parti¬ 
cular about the essential meaning of words) is all. 

Dolly James was not normally given to moods of wonder¬ 
ing or sadness that the first day of a Delhi winter could not 
cure. But when she had heard that Mrs. Choudhury was 
finally to go and that Miss Krishnan was to take over per¬ 
manently, she had, for her resilient spirit, a twinge of real 
unhappiness. She liked Malati well enough. This competent 
young woman who did not upset people would get much 
done that was beyond her dearest Mrs. Choudhury. But she 
felt with the same unerring instinct with which she ruled 
children and led them, that an era had ended. Ring in the 
new, she thought, but without exultation. For she herself 
was growing creaky about the ankles and knees and some 
day it would be for her as it was today for Mrs. Choudhury. 
Perhaps, she thought, letting hereself go on her mood more 
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than was her custom, perhaps one has to be familiar to be 
loved, and Malati, nice as she is, is still not an institution. 
She has intelligence, common sense, initiative, courage and 
administrative skill, but she has not—^with a pang Dolly 
realised what it wajj—she had not yet won the love of the 
children. Would she ever? 

A chatterbox, Dolly James often thought aloud when she 
was with friends, and she had known Ayesha Husain long 
enough to think aloud when Ayesha was there. So: 

“I’m not happy today”, she said as Ayesha, draped in 
green and gold as for a special occasion, glided up. For such 
a practical person, Ayesha was fastidiously aware of clothes. 

. “Who is?” said Ayesha not requiring an answer. 

“For once. I’m trying to understand why I’m not happy,” 
Dolly said puzzled, and like one of her own three hundred 
children. 

“That’s not like you, surely”, 

“No, that’s what worries me. It means that there’s some¬ 
thing to worry about”, 

Ayesha shook her long, handsome head. 

“No”, she said at length, “it’s just that we’re getting old, 
we don’t like change. You know,” she shook herself, “it 
won’t do”. 

“No, I suppose not,” Dolly was always ready to meet the 
times half-way. “Besides she’s really very nice.” 

“Who is?” 

“Malati Krishnan.” 

“Well, your feeling’s got nothing to do with her, has it?” 

Dolly was really most provoking this morning; Ayesha 
Husain had never known her so nebulous. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Ayesha in her business-like voice. 

“I’m silly enough to bother about love,” came the start¬ 
ling reply. 
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Ayesha looked at her friend as if there must be some¬ 
thing queer about the winter air after all. 

“Can it be?” she said half-flippantly, “can it be that you 
don’t like the winter? Because it’s here. It sends my blood 
racing and it makes me twenty—no thirty—^years younger 
than I am. But for you it seems to be a winter of discontent." 

Dolly looked at the fine athletic figure. Three children, 
and as straight as an arrow. What it was to have that sort 
of constitution! Now she was running badly too fat at thirty- 
eight. 

“The winter’s all right,” said Dolly pushing it away from 
her like a bad exercise book. “I’m wondering if this is the 
end of St. Hilary’s as a family.” 

Ayesha laughed long and low. “I never can think oi 
either Mrs. Khanolkar or Miss Das as my sisters”, she said. 
“Now Malati—” 

“Yes?” 

“Is different. She isn’t a sister either, but she’s a comrade, 
if you see what I mean”. 

“Yes, I see”, said Dolly pleased that the conversation 
was moving in the right direction. Every moment some of 
her unasked questions were being answered. 

“What about the children?” she asked hanging on to 
Ayesha’s reply. 

“One isn’t comradely with children,” said the practical 
Ayesha. “That would be plain silly.” 

“Oh! but you always seem to be. And I hoped that I 
was.” 

Suddenly Ayesha did for her something unprecedented. 
She put an arm round Dolly James’s shoulder. 

“Look Dolly! Mrs. Choudhury couldn’t go on forever. 
I don’t know what the latest name for your particular com¬ 
plex is, but I’m old-fashioned enough to think that you are 
the Natural Mother. You can’t live without children, and 
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why you haven’t married, don’t ask me! Well—as you 
haven’t to-date, you’ve got your three hundred instead of 
my three—and perhaps that’s your way of fulfilment. Now 
I’m quite ready to make all sorts of mother-concessions to 
you but once you begin to have a daughter-obsession, you 
fatigue me.” 

“Whose daughter?” asked Dolly floundering. Hers was 
not a mind habituated to abstract thinking. 

“Mrs. Choudhury’s, silly. If you’re going to crack up be¬ 
cause Mother’s going away, I think you’re being just plain 
silly. You’ve got to adjust yourself. Think of the changes, 
the good changes, that Malati will bring in.” 

“You like her, don’t you?” 

“So do you, if it comes to that. No one fair-minded could 
dislike her. I’m getting irritable because you insist that there 
shall be reasons for loving her. It’s a kind of loving to be 
loyal, and you’ll always be that. But why should Malati 
Krishnan excite the kind of devotion in you that Mrs. 
Choudhury has? She’s half Mrs. Choudhury’s age, still feel¬ 
ing her way and very well, too, and she has her own per¬ 
sonal problems, 1 suppose, like you and me.” 

“Didn’t Mrs. Choudhury?” 

“Well, there you have me. Mrs. Choudhury is the one 
complete woman I know about whose private life 1 don’t ask 
myself questions. And why, I really can’t say.” 

“Because,” said Dolly with for her unnatural insight, “be¬ 
cause she was all we needed. And “we” means the children”. 

“There you go again being a daughter! Well, get it off 
your chest, anyway. You think that the children are not 
going to be happy with Malati? You’re wrong. Children are 
the most ruthless people in creation. While you’re breaking 
your heart woriying about their feelings, they’ve forgotten 
about you and are having fun.” 

Stricken, Dolly wondered whether it would be so for her. 
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“Oh!” she said with a long wail. Again, aloof Ayesha 
unaccountably put her arm round her friend’s shoulder. 

“It’s time to snap out of this mood of self-pity, collective 
self-pity, I mean,” she said. “Nothing is quite what it was. 
You don’t need poets to tell you that times change, and to 
make you take sides for the new and the old. With her 
usual wisdom, Mrs. Choudhury has declined to outstay her 
welcome. She has come to terms with life. You’ve got to do 
so, too. So have we all.” 

“Nonsense! She needn’t go for quite some time,” said 
Dolly, roused. 

“The British needn’t have left for quite some time either”. 

“What is the connection?” asked Dolly, vaguely hurt. 

“To be remembered with regret is a great thing. Mrs. 
Choudhury knows in her heart, if not in her mind, that 
going now is best for everybody, including herself.” 

“It’s just these tiresome doctors,” Dolly grumbled. 

“It’s just this tiresome life,” retorted Ayesha cuttingly. 
Stop kidding yourself, as the Americans say. Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury is past being able to run St. Hilary’s as St. Hilary’s 
needs to be run in the winter of 1963. It’s been coming for 
some time—^if you’d only read the writing on the wall, but 
you never do. You’re so obsessed with the immediate pro¬ 
blems of your three hundred, that that’s all that matters to 
you. I don’t blame you. But at least some time you've got 
to withdraw and look at it with—what is the word?—^yes, 
perspective.” 

Dolly considered this. She had so much confidence in 
Ayesha Husain’s knowledge of how to live, think, make the 
best of bad things, that she was now more inclined to accept 
a situation that the morning, turning its new leaf and new 
season, had brought her. Worried now that she should have 
given the impression that she only half-liked Miss Krishnan 
to whom she was in fact benevolently neutral, she said: 
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“Don’t think I don’t like Miss Krishnan”. 

“Silly!” said Ayesha for the third time that morning. “If 
you didn’t, it wouldn’t be a crime. We’ve got something 
here,” she pointed to the red-brick building, the windows 
hung wide open to catch the morning sun, the trees blurred 
in mist, the lawns heavy with dew, the church across the 
way, the playgrounds—“we’ve got something here that is 
larger than any woman, old or young. When you and I 
are—.” 

“Don’t!” wailed Dolly, “Don’t!” 

Ayesha laughed, longer and louder than ever before il 
seemed to Dolly James, her anxiety lifting as she listened. 

“You’re the worst sentimentalist in the world, Dolly 
James. First, your three hundred children, then Mrs. Chou- 
dhury. Now, St. Hilary’s. Soon, it is going to be—” 

But being Ayesha, she corrected herself in time. It would 
never do to let Dolly James be sentimental about her. 

Dr. Krishnan threw his morning paper on to the window 
seat that he reserved for newspapers and paperbacks. He 
was as neat as Iqbal Ansari was untidy. Even his deliberate 
step had a precision about it; it was as if he had counted the^ 
paces to the window, to the door. He had played games for 
years and had the spring and the rhythm of a man attuned 
to the playground. His movements were never sudden, 
angular or unnerving as were his son’s. 

Would they take Raj into the Army? Would they? would 
they? They were pretty hard up for officer-material and this 
was the stuff they would tend to get. It might be the making 
of Raj to have camp discipline. Krishnan had no faith in 
student service schemes that were temporary and based on 
the doubtful ideology that manual work confers the right 
sense of dignity. Using one’s hands shouldn’t stop ones’s 
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using one’s head, but all too often did in India. Queer coun¬ 
try, his! 

And there, to prove it was Iqbal Ansari at nine-thirty in 
the morning, wandering in as if he had something on his 
mind. What a queer time to come! Ansari and intellectual 
relaxation went together and one didn’t choose nine-thirty in 
the morning for either intellect or relaxation. He waved from 
the window, then stalked out to open the front door. 

Krishnan had grown too accustomed to surprise ever to 
show any. He said; “Hallo! Come in”, and for a second 
Ansari thought expansively: He cuts the ground from under 
all melodrama except his own. Then, seating himself in a 
chair in the verandah, he said: 

“Tve come to say goodbye”. 

Krishnan raised his beetling eyebrows but otherwise 
registered none of the accommodating surprise that Ansari 
had expected. 

“isn’t this rather sudden?” he said gently. 

“Perhaps. For some months past I’ve been trying to get 
permission to go abroad to take a Ph.D. There’s been a 
fuss about foreign exchange for History, and our cases have 
been kept pending to make more room for technology,” he 
said with some bitterness. “Now it seems that senior staff, 
potential research staff that is, is getting a chance.” 

“It sounds all right to me. Where do you go?” 

“Cambridge, St. John’s. It’s all fixed now, that’s why you 
haven’t seen me for some weeks.” 

“I wondered if you’d gone away.” 

To himself Krishnan thought: I wonder quite what 
brought this on. The Ph.D. I’m all in favour of, but there’s 
more to this than meets the eye. I like Ansari. I don’t like 
muddles. I wish he’d clear them up before he goes, because 
I can’t. It’s either Raj or Malati—I do hope it’s not Malati. 

He felt a chill about his heart when he thought of possible 
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misfortune for his daughter; an error of judgment on her 
part at such a time would mean later unhappiness. What 
had she said, what could she have done that explained 
Ansari’s absence these last weeks, where he had been a 
household word, his presence today to say goodbye? 

The young man was not as happy as a young man about 
to go to an old English University to read the subject of his 
choice, should be. Krishnan was not so old that he had for¬ 
gotten the delights of his student-days in England, the sheer 
bounding joy of being in England, carc-free, to study, to 
work. Sometimes he wondered why anybody who need not 
do so ever came back to India. But Ansari looked thought¬ 
ful. 

The pity of being us, thought Krishnan ungrammatically, 
the pity of being us and old is that wc can’t say “What’s on 
your mind?” and get it over. But something is. 

“How long will you be gone?” he asked instead. 

“Two years, it will be quite that”. 

“We shall miss you.” 

Something forlorn had crept into the young man’s very 
handsome face, a loneliness such as the sensitive find it 
impossible to conceal. He had always liked Dr. Krishnan. 
If he were going to talk to anyone, it would be to him. 
Better go, better not say what he would regret. But at this 
point he felt Dr. Krishnan’s thoughtful, kind eyes upon him. 
The business of this man was to heal, to give hope, and in 
a rush and before he could halt them, the words were out. 

“I don’t know what to say, how to say it. I love youi 
daughter. I love Malati. But she doesn’t care—she doesn’t 
understand, she never will. She’s full of her school and— 
with a sudden spurt of bitterness—“her brother!” 

“Her brother?” Krishnan looked more steadily at the 
young man. 

Stammering, apologising, hurting himself now Iqbal 
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stumbled through the story. They must know that he was 
not ungrateful for their friendship. They must know that Raj 
was, well, not to put too fine a point on it—a little rat. They 
must know that a man has a right to fight for himself. It’s 
pointless being heroic when you lose so much by it. Beau 
geste nonsense! He wanted this girl so, and she had a fool- 
brother, and she had a school and was unaware of him! It 
was infuriating. 

Angry now, unashamed of his anger that made him taller 
and stronger, thought Krishnan looking at him with a new 
respect, he cried: “I’m not sorry that I can’t play the hero 
any longer. I’m glad to be able to tell you before I go how 
it drives me mad that she should want to protect, protect, 
protect something weak so much, that she can’t see what’s 
under her nose—my love for her. That school! That brother! 

It was the passionate protest of a man to whom personal 
relations meant everything. Bricks and mortar—what were 
they for except to make places that made rooms possible 
for people to know and like one another? And for this, and 
the new cult of school administration, this clever, ruthless 
girl was going to overlook him! How dare she! yes, how dare 
she! 

Krishnan let the young man’s wrath spend itself. It was 
good to be young and angry and to hear the young on their 
own territory. He was a part of this. So would he have fought 
for Nalini. The shadow of pain came; it went. 

“If I were you, I should go, all the same.” said Krishnan 
levelly. “When she’s learnt to miss you, you’ll really have 
begun to win. Two years is a long time; there will be other 
things, other people for you. It’s good to try yourselves, you 
and she.” 

“That’s always the way with experience—all passion 
spent!” cried Iqbal. He seemed not to care any longer about 
respect or kindness. He had nothing but anger in him and 
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the time was gone for concealing anger. They should know 
him well enough, to know that he was as proud as they. 
And if they didn’t, well there was nothing he could do about 
it. He rose to go. 

“When do you sail?” 

“In a week.” 

Krishnan gripped the young man’s shoulder. Iqbal winced. 

“Don’t give up so easily. Come back tonight.” 

“I’ve done all the running I’m doing,” Ansari said dog- 
gedly. 

Krishnan smiled. This really was a splendid young man. 
What a fool his clever girl must be! 

“It’s I who am doing the running,” he said continuing to 
smile, “and it’s me you’re dining with tonight.” 

Dearest Mrs. Choudhury, (Sarita had written that morning) 

There’s nothing 1 would rather have come to than your 
‘farewell’, nothing I would rather have prevented if I could, 
but now that it must be, nothing that I will miss more. But 
they, the demon-doctors that is, say that I’ve got to lie up for 
the next two months, and with Satish mounting guard over 
me, it’s hard not to do as I’m told. 

For once, I don’t know what to say. It really is easier to 
speak than to write. I’m beginning to think. You will never, 
never know what you have done for me, any more, 1 sup¬ 
pose, than you will know what you have done for St. 
Hilary’s. You really have built us both, brick upon brick, 
and the mortar, too, has been of your own inimitable 
making. There was never a builder like you! Not Shah Jehan 
in all his magnificence ever did what you have done. For 
come the millions from the ends of earth to see the rest¬ 
ing Mumtaz, they shall not be so rewarded by the joy of 
vision as the hundreds who have come to you, lived with 
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and known you without striving, and learnt through the tran¬ 
quil years of your dominion what it is to know, to grow up 
and grow wise with power so gently dispensed, knowledge 
so surely transmitted! What a teacher you must have been, 
and arc! 

When I got back the other day I turned up the Arnold 
poem that you quoted. I was never at home with Arnold or 
his poetry, not even There was a loved one but cniel was 
she.’ I didn’t think that our sagacious worldling could have 
been all that penetrating. ‘Too great for haste, too high for 
rivalry’ I’ve had a lot of time to think while the baby’s 
coming and it's one way, and a very satisfactory way, ot 
growing up, completing my education. For I know now what 
is principally wrong with me, that is also so right with you— 
serenity that you have, and I have not. Background to 
growth in a way, the silent tools provided for sleepless mini¬ 
sters, toil unsevered from tranquility. And if wc need this in 
India today, surely we need it more in our schools than any¬ 
where else on earth! 

So let Mumtaz sleep in beauty while we toil in tranquillity. 
You’ve chosen the better part—^plain red brick, unbeautiful 
perhaps, but very lasting. If they don’t come from north and 
south and east and west to wonder at beauty in repose, they 
will come to learn and to teach and to keep the mind alive, 
and you, only you, will have made all this possible. 

I’m a little ashamed that I was so beastly to Miss Das so 
often. I’ve begun to see her point, for she is more tranquil 
than I. And I’ve begun to adore people like Dolly James 
who are the salt of the teaching earth, and in her way, 
Ayesha, so aloof, so old and so wise. But most of all, I think 
your mantle could not have fallen on shoulders more suitable 
than it has. For in my dreams, night and day, I see Malati 
Krishnan as you, a young-you, and as she grows from year 
to year walking the same corridors and the same thinking 
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ways, she will grow like you, but perhaps more in harmony 
with her own times. 

For the times are more hers than mine or Miss Das’s. In 
a special way she stands for thinking, new young-old India, 
well-rooted but vastly independent. She has that queer thing 
I’ve always somehow missed having—judgment. It may 
come with the baby, but I really can’t say. Exuberance keeps 
breaking out in me! 

There I go again, the old Eve, talking of myself, myself, 
myself. I never heard you do that. Even your own very 
private experience in teaching that you so very kindly passed 
to me seemed to come anonymously, like natural things, in¬ 
advertent, quietly triumphant, while a thousand discords rang. 

Oh! Mrs. Choudhury! please be well, be thanked, and live 
long for all of us, but chiefly for 

Sarita. 

As she read the letter Amita Choudhury rose, paced her 
bedroom as once she had paced another room, and knew 
that some part of what she had always wanted to do, had 
been done. She no longer heard the trains. 

They had arranged for a triumphal entry at the gate. The 
small lane that took their morning and evening traffic was 
lined on both sides with small uniformed figures holding a 
streamer banner with the legend: “Long Live Mrs. Chou- 
dhury! God Bless Mrs. Choudhury!”. The red of the streamer 
rippled in the wind but the white letters running evenly, sank 
deep into her consciousness like words spoken that would 
come back again and again. 

Then the staff was round her as she got out of her car 
and fine jasmine-garland upon garland came upon her neck 
from Dolly James and Mira Bose, Ayesha Husain and 
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Elizabeth Ash, Sarah Matthai and Anna Christian, Leela 
Sabnis and Kamala Joshi, and all the new young ones. And, 
finally, a heavier, more important garland was hung round 
her neck by her young successor. 

Someone was playing the piano, though not Sarita who 
was ill and away, she remembered in time to prevent that 
leap of the heart that all Sarita’s accomplishments caused 
in her, someone was playing a march as she entered the big 
Assembly Hall. Mysteriously her guard of honour had been 
transported here before her. 

How wonderful they looked, the massed children! Every 
face a shining mirror, clean and bright as newly polished 
bronze. They were like a phalanx that rose in tiers from 
small to not-so*small, to middling to big, but solid, deep, 
strong, united to a child. And before she knew quite what 
had happened as they escorted her up the steps of the plat¬ 
form to her seat, on high, they had burst into song. How 
well they sang, her children! On the beat, attacking like an 
army timed to the second. Hitting the note in the centre as 
she had been taught to do in those years in Calcutta as a 
small child, to hit the note in the centre. Then their voices 
clear, ringing like bells, high, low, in together, chimes, not a 
note out of line, no shreds, no wisps, tone lovely, she thought. 
She could distinguish the words as enjoying themselves, they 
filled the room with their triumphant music: 

“If we had bells they would ring and ring. 

Welcome, oh! welcome from one and all 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ling-a-ling, ting, ting. 

The smaller children came in with a rush exultant on the 
choruses, the leads were taken by the eleventh class. Her eye 
roved, row upon row, vertically, horizontally making a 
tapestry of faces to remember. She knew them all, how well 
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she knew tliera! Names and eyes and hair and teeth and little 
trick of head-holding and body-arching! Her children. 

Then Leela Sathsangi stood out and read an address to 
her that was written by the Eleventh for the High School. 
The address was calm and dignified and a little sad and it 
was rolled up and presented to her, with its red side-tassel¬ 
hanging, looking very rich, she thought. 

From the Junior school Nimmi Matthew leapt forward. 
“She wrote this herself,” whispered Ayesha proudly as 
Nimmi’s clear soprano rang out:— ^ 

“We would be sad if you were, but you arc not, and so 
we, feeling always with you, near you, forget our sadness in 
our joy. So will it always be, you with us, we with you. 
hand-in-hand through the years.” 

Then Nimmi with a skip like a faun’s was up on the dais 
and had presented her little parchment scroll, beautifully 
handwritten, thought Mrs. Choudhury as she looked at it. 
Suddenly, the small girl dashed the tears from her eyes, 
seized Mrs. Choudhury’s free hand and kissed it. 

There was a moment’s silence and Mrs. Choudhury rose. 
She had prepared nothing. She wanted to give no advice, she 
wanted them to remember, yes, but what in thirty years will 
you pick out for remembrance that is not beauty? she 
thought, and she looked round on them all, her staff, her 
children in her school, for which she had now written her 
Last Testament (and sent it that morning to the Chairman 
of her Board). And she thought, I will do nothing to sully 
this perfect moment. So she stood only, and she smiled at 
them taking them all in and into the embrace of her smile. 
She said: 

“It will be as Nimmi says for you as for me. We will 
always be together.” 

There was a hush, then a burst of ringing sustained 
applause such as she had never, no, never heard before. She 
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did not look to right or left but above all their heads, there, 
up and away in the distance. For they must remember her, 
not emotional and crying and breaking, but whole and gentle 
and tranquil in power. So she would not look into any single 
pair of misted eyes, she would not watch the twitching 
mouths, she would not let sorrow travel and spread. She 
heard now and then a sob, and she knew without looking that 
the tears were streaming down Dolly James’s face. For Dolly 
would not, no, would not use a handkerchief, and she would 
not hide her misery. 

Amita went down the steps, leaning ever so gently on 
Malati Krishnan’s shoulder—this was the only sign of the 
shape of the future^—she went down the lines touching their 
tear-splashed faces, line upon line as through the ranks of a 
conquering army, up and up to her Eleventh class—they 
would soon be leaving, and then again the ranks would close, 
move upward and backward. And so it would go forever and 
ever, growth in serenity. 

Finally, though it all seemed to happen very quickly, she 
was back in her car surrounded by the mobbing eight- 
hundred-and-fifty and her staff poised, intelligent, compact. 
She waved to them; then, thinking that, perhaps, it was best 
after all to leave the memory of an Indian greeting, she 
‘namaskared’ deeply, she "namaskared’ again and again as 
she prayed for them all. 

She was not conscious of the journey home, but when she 
got there, she sat alone for a long, long time before the last 
page of a book in which over the years she had recorded the 
things for her that most needed to be written. It was odd 
that she should have reached the last page today. “And 
deeper than did ever plummet sound I’ll down my book”. 
She closed it and wandered slowly out into the evening. 

Malati Krishnan was in the olQ&ce that had come to be her 
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undisputed kingdom. It was strange how much at home she 
was here, much more at home than in a classroom. The 
thought struck her like a blow: no born teacher would have 
been happy at such a discovery. Sarita would have been felled 
by the knowledge, Miss Das would have been shamed by it. 
To both her rivals, now worsted partly through accident, 
partly through the unerring finger of Fate, teaching had come 
more natural than administration. She felt the edges of her 
table and then felt the edges of her files and they were equal¬ 
ly neat, she had the craftsman’s pleasure in the parallel neat¬ 
nesses. Her long-fingered hands were deft, like her father’s. 
“You could have been a surgeon if you had not misguidedly 
neglected science”, he had once said. She looked all round 
her with pride and confidence and a glowing sense of the 
possibility of new achievement. She had felt this even in the 
Assembly Hall through the farewell to Mrs. Choudhury, but 
running as an undercurrent to this sense of exalting hope and 
anticipation of triumph lay something else, something lacking. 

What is it, what is it, what is it? she nagged herself. 
Useless to compare herself with the salt of the teaching earth, 
Dolly James, for they were fundamentally different, and 
difference such as theirs was not a matter for tears. So was 
the world constructed, perhaps in wisdom, perhaps by 
chance, she could not say. She thought of Sarita under the 
tyranny of doctors and thought whimsically that something 
lay there that might lift the shadow, but something so partial, 
so evanescent that she did not spring at it. Aruna Das? No. 
And then—oh! she could have slapped herself—she turned 
ima^natively to the central figure on the dais—Mrs. Chou¬ 
dhury, of course. For the first time she saw her predecessor 
as a woman, a woman triumphant. She saw her in the full 
stature of power that she had relinquished before she need, 
graciously, seemingly without regret. And she thought: the 
answer lies here but I wish it would speak. What is it? 
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Power. How does power come to be exercised? She knew 
herself now for her competence, courage, tidiness of mind 
and hand, skill in planning, common sense, honesty. But 
there was an element missing. She closed her eyes, saw the 
row upon row of phalanxed children, their faces shining with 
excitement, pink cheeks, radiant white teeth. Was it there 
somewhere? 

Ah, yes! her mind said calmly, judicially. Amita Chou- 
dhury had the love of the children. Unmistakably, she had 
the love of the children. 

How did she come to have it? The mind docs not know 
the answer to such a question, and one must look elsewhere 
for it. But Miss Krishnan had first neglected and then sup¬ 
pressed her instincts; they misled one so often; intuition was 
over-rated, she thought. One’s decisions must be based upon 
and supported by a hard sub-structure of fact. 

The fact, taunted her mind, the fact is that they love her— 
the children love her; Dolly James and even Ayesha Husain 
love her; Mira Bose, Leele Sabnis love her. In their way, 
Sarah Mathai, Anna Christian, Elizabeth Ash love her. You, 
perhaps, arc the only one who does not. But the question 
is: Do they love you? 

No, of course not. And she found that she did not much 
care till it came to the children, because (even here she must 
fmd herself a reason) unless she could come to be sure of 
that, she would not exercise power as Mrs. Choudhury had. 
Silently, serenely, self-confidcntly, without symbol or de¬ 
monstration or noise. 

The love of the children. This cannot be acquired by a 
technique or a training. No college or other institution con¬ 
fers such a degree or accomplishment. This springs from the 
heart, naked, unashamed. The power of love without reason, 
instinctively, because loving is the other face of giving. 

She seemed for a moment to step outside herself. This 
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room was built for self-revelation and she saw something 
that made her falter in her self-confident stride. She was a 
good administrator because she was a ruthless administrator. 
She made no bones about letting people suffer, if that was 
necessary to serve some larger end. People mattered less, in 
a sense, than that end. The end served more people, than 
those sacrificed. That was the eternal administrative apologia 
for doing the heartless, callous thing. One served masses. 
One served multitudes. A head more or less did not matter. 
Soon, a prophet more or less would not matter. And power 
came imperceptibly to be a kind of brutality, anonymous, 
cold, withholding love. 

It was strange that Mrs. Choudhury had offered her no 
unsolicited advice, had sought no opportunity to pass it with 
her mantle. Miss Krishnan had come into her own to make 
a resounding triumph of St. Hilary’s. She would do so. With 
her abilities and the solid past, she could hardly fail. But at 
the end, would it be for her as it was for Mrs. Choudhury, 
the triumph of power through love? 

No, said the soundless voice, no. Go now, and find the 
answer your own way, but till you have the love of the 
children, you are an instrument only, you will not create. 
The only good administrators are those who create through 
human beings, as the only temples worth worshipping in 
arc those not made with hands. 

Slowly, she closed up for the day, her files, her books, her 
windows, her lights, her door. It was all very thorough; her 
hands had acquired their mechanical skill. 

It was eight o’clock. Heavens! her father would be waiting 
for dinner. She walked briskly now, Time setting an edge on 
her appetite, on her imagination. All the way home she felt 
beside her, faintly mocking, a shadow that was not Mrs. 
Choudhury, the shadow of a missing comrade. About her 
own years, her own generation, made for thought, for fun, 
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for giving. From time to time it spoke, but not in a woman’s 
voice. It spoke and it listened. And it gave; always it gave. 

She turned sharply into her gate. It was growing chill but 
there were figures in the garden, seated in long chairs. Two 
of them. One was her father and the other—she peered 
through the darkness—was Iqbal Ansari. 

Strange, that this should have something to do with the 
evening, with Mrs. Choudhury, with the love of the children. 
She must work it out. She must think it over. 
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